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ITALY AND THE REPUBLIC. 


On the eve of quitting, it may be for the last time, the land I 
have learned to love as a second country, in order more effectually to 
continue the Italian republican apostolate to which I intend to devote 
the remainder of my life, I desire to recapitulate, for those English 
friends whose affection has afforded me my best consolation for the 
loss of the home denied me in my‘native Italy, the reasons of the 
unshaken republican faith which is in me; the duty which impels 
me now to renounce the consolations of age, as I formerly renounced 
the joys of youth, in the service of the republican unity of Italy, 
which was the prophetic dream of my boyhood and the religious faith 
of my manhood, as it is the evening star of promise shining above 
the darkness of my declining years. 

The delusions and errors of the past ten years, the false route upon 
which our new-born Italy has been led by corrupt and incompetent 
leaders, have convinced me, to my sorrow, that the political education 
of my countrymen is less advanced than I once hoped. The Italian 
question, which I believed might ere this have become a question of 
action and realisation, is still a question of education. Let me not 
be misunderstood. Italy is republican, but she is so through the 
traditional instincts of her people, not through a deeply meditated 
and solemnly accepted faith in democracy as a principle. Now the 
republicanism which is the mere result of instinct and opinion, is 
easily allured from the straight path of duty and sacrifice, the sole 
path of national regeneration, by every temptation of apparent 
expediency or temporary interest. The republicanism which is the 
offspring of faith persists in that path, even though it lead to martyr- 
dom. ‘The instinctive republicanism fermenting in Italy at the 
present day, inspired by reaction, and having for its best weapon a 
negation, is easily disarmed by the semblance of an affirmation. The 
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republicanism which I seek to instil into the hearts of my young 
countrymen, and for which our martyrs died, is the affirmation 
of God’s law of progress, and therefore invincible. By decree of 
Providence, gloriously revealed in the progressive history of 
humanity, not Italy alone, but Europe, is fast advancing towards 
democracy. The most logical form of democracy is the republic. 
The republic, therefore, is one of the facts of the future. But this 
fact, in order to be lasting, must be founded upon a religious basis. 
The republic must be founded upon the new conception of progress, 
not considered as a mere philosophical theory, but as the divine 
law of life, providentially regulating the accomplishment of human 
destiny through human effort. This instrument will be the largest 
possible application of the principle of association between man and 
man, peoples and peoples; its aim, the fulfilment, through the 
highest possible development of liberty, of that law of equality 
between soul and soul, which, visibly or not, lies at the root of every 
great synthesis linking man to God. The republic, so founded, will 
be not only a political, but a mighty religious fact. Let us glance at 
the condition of Europe at the present day. Destitute of any 
common faith; destitute of any conception of a common aim able 
to unite the nations and assign to each its special task to be fulfilled 
for the good of all; destitute of all unity of law or rule to direct its 
moral, political, and economic life—the European world lies at the 
mercy of each new dynastic or popular interest or caprice. The 
European initiative, once nobly taken by France, but extinguished 
in 1815, is no longer the visible and confessed appanage of any 
people. England abdicated all right to it when she deliberately 
inaugurated a policy of mere local interest under the name of non- 
intervention. Germany is in danger of reducing to sterility her vast 
potency of thought, by committing the potency of action, resulting 
from a collective inspiration, and the formation of her unity, into the 
hands of a military monarchy hostile to liberty. The Slavonian 
populations, destined to play so important a part in the future, still 
dismembered and devoid of all centre of national life, oscillate 
between the old obstacle of local rivalries and antagonism, and a 
Tzarism mortal to them all. 

In the presence of this void, we Italians of the party of progress, 
though ready to hail with applause the desired initiative whencesoever 
it spring, cherish as our hearts’s ideal the sacred hope that it will arise 
upon the ruins of the Papacy, and all falschoods akin to it, in the 
third Rome, the Rome of the people. Reborn by the cradle-side of 
a new epoch, Italy and Rome, if they will rightly comprehend their 
moral power and destiny, are called to inaugurate that epoch. That 
which is elsewhere but a word, becomes, when uttered by Rome, a 
fact, a decree, urbi et orbi. 
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I am leaving England for a land bordering my own, whence I 
may conduct the publication of a republican journal to be issued in 
Rome. The first number will appear on the anniversary of the 
Roman Republic, and bear the title of The Rome of the People, and 
the signatures of men who, whatever their intellectual worth, have 
never denied their soul’s belief and ideal through worldly tempta- 
tions, delusions, sorrows, exile, or imprisonment. Their programme, 
the republican unity of Italy, dates back for more than a quarter 
of a century, and although at times they have sadly abstained from 
its written apostolate, when it was evident that only the bitter lessons 
of experience could awaken our deluded people from the monarchical 
illusion, they have never forsaken or abjured it. Now, more firmly 
convinced than ever of its truth by the lessons of the last ten years, 
they once again raise their banner of forty years ago. Our publica- 
tion will, in fact, but utter the cry of the Italian conscience, in 
support of the formula of national life indicated by our historical 
tradition and the instinct of our people, in opposition to every artifice 
or falsehood which either deliberately denies that instinct, or flatters 
it merely to betray. 

The 9th of February recalls a brief but splendid period of glory 
and promise, when, in the face of the policy of egotism and cowardice 
dominant in Europe, and while our monarchy was betraying the 
honour and future of Italy on the plains of Lombardy, in Milan and. 
in Novara, Rome raised her head from her sepulchre in solemn 
protest, signed that protest in the blood of her worthiest sons, and 
proved by the unanimity of every class of citizens, which reduced 
the Papacy to dishonour itself by flight, and by their virile resistance 
to four enemies, what energy of power and love the old republican 
faith is able to inspire in Italian hearts. A long education of political 
Jesuitism and servile patience has since been employed in the endea- 
vour to bury that record in guilty oblivion. But in Rome great 
memories have ever enclosed a germ of new life. The memories of 
*49 will revive more rapidly and more fruitfully than is generally 
believed. Who can fail to see how our monarchy, though driven 
to Rome by our agitations, and the mere utterance of the word 
“Republic ” in Paris, yet shrinks forebodingly from the necessity of 
establishing itself there, striving to obtain a delay even of months, 
asif fearing to encounter the mighty spectres of those who bequeathed 
those memories as a heritage of duty to be accomplished by Rome. 

The title which I have chosen for this new publication indicates 
the mission which I believe Rome destined to fulfil towards humanity, 
and recalls the historic progression which bids her, for the third time, 
give utterance to the new word of European civilisation, and of that 
moral unity which during the decay of the ancient faith has vanished 


(1) The Roman Republic was proclaimed on February 9th, 1849. 
U2 
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from the world. In 1844 I told the Italians: “This unity, so 
earnestly invoked, can only be given to mankind by you. It will 
never be written till it can be inscribed upon the two memorial 
columns which stand to mark the course of nearly thirty centuries of 
the life of humanity—the Capitol and Vatican. 

‘From the Rome of the Cesars went forth the unity of civilisa- 
tion, imposed by force upon Europe. 

“From the Rome of the Popes went forth the unity of civilisation, 
imposed upon the human race by authority. 

“From the Rome of the People, when you, Italians, shall be 
worthier than now you are, will go forth a unity of civilisation 
freely accepted by the universal consent of the peoples.” 


This faith in the immortal destiny of Rome, which has sustained 
the believers in it during trials as severe as life has to offer, is our 
faith still. The materialists who misgovern Italy at the present day 
see nothing more in Rome than a portion of Italian soil, populated 
by a certain number of inhabitants capable of paying taxes and 
bearing hireling arms. We regard Rome as the sanctuary of our 
nationality, the sacred city of Italy, the historic centre whose provi- 
dential mission it has been to evolve the unifying Italian idea and the 
Italian initiative in the world. 

But a few months back our actual rulers were still doubting 
whether it were necessary that Rome should be the capital of Italy, 
and publishing in their journals the stupid, impious formula of Rome 
for the Romans. We know that Rome is for Italy, as Italy is for 
Rome. The country and the capital, like the human organism and 
the brain, are an indivisible unity. 

We believe that the coming new word of European civilisation, 
elaborated by the consent of every part of Italy, and consecrated by 
the baptism of the two anterior worlds which received their word from 
her, is destined to be uttered by republican Rome. National unity, 
and the Italian initiative of civilisation abroad—these two terms 
sum up our programme. 


Il. 


All great questions finally resolve themselves into a question of 
method—of the how. Can we hope to achieve, to reduce to practice, 
the double aim thus set before the Italians, under the institution by 
which they are at present governed? Is the instrument fitted to 
the work? With the deepest, most earnest conviction, I answer, 
No. I will not here detail the long and grievous history, the pages 
of which are sullied by the names Villafranca, Nice, Venice a foreign 
alms, Aspromonte, Custoza, and Lissa. Fatal and pregnant with 
terrible consequences as those pages are, Prussia has shown us how 
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even a monarchy may, if it choose, avoid similar disgrace, and 

win the national battle by trusting to the energy of the nation. I 
will not relate the story of financi al ruin handed down from one Italian 
ministry to another, to our national disaster, and aggravated by a 
system of economic make-shift, and immoral, unequal taxation, reduc- 
ing the present generation to poverty, and only patched together by 
onerous loans, alienating or rendering sterile the sources of future 
wealth. Sully, Colbert, Turgot, and others as honest and capable, 
have served their country as ministers of monarchy; and, rare as such 
examples are—and nearly all of them rendered impotent of lasting 
good by the surrounding tribe of courtiers inseparable from the institu- 
tion—-they at least prove to us that it is possible to find monarchical 
ministers different from the incapable busy-bodies of our own day. 

I will not base my theoretic dissent upon the actual corruption 
habitual in our high places; upon the constant substitution of the 
arbitrary will of the ministers of the law for the law itself; upon the 
perpetual violation of the liberty of the press, and of the right of 
association ; upon the utter contempt for public opinion and the hun- 
dred violations of their every duty by our Government, which every 
passing month brings to light, and which are daily registered by 
every organ of the liberal press. “I know that there are those who 
still found a distant hope upon the example of the English monarchy, 
tolerant of every liberty, avoiding all arbitrary abuse of power, and 
following and adopting, though imperfectly and afar off, the pro- 
gress of public opinion; and, although it does appear somewhat 
strange and undignified that a people, before whom the better path 
stands disclosed, should linger in the doubtful hope that their legis- 
lators may possibly at some future time follow the unique example, 
I will respect that example, and I will not dilate upon both faults 
and vices, which I might point out even there, because it might be urged 
that they are temporary in their nature, and because my opposition 
to the monarchical institution is based upon far higher grounds. 


Til. 


When, throughout a period of ages, a people has defined its mission, 
has revealed, wrought out, and incarnated in itself the principle 
which is its informing spirit and vital essence, there still lies before 
that people a secondary period of successive reforms, multiplying the 
practical applications of the principle, and gradually eliminating the 
defects inseparable from every social system. If the institution by 
which that people is governed has presided over the first period— 
the historic development and incarnation of the vital principle—it 
may, on condition of maintaining individual liberty and liberty of 
thought intact, continue, ostensibly at least, to direct the gradual 
progress of its secondary manifestations. When, however, the 
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necessity of things and progress of the times demand the manifesta- 
tion of a new principle; when it is needful to define a new mission 
and new task in the general European labour, undertaken by a new 
or new-born people; when all things indicate the approaching 
revelation of a new conception of national and international life—the 
commencement of a period of revolution is inevitable; reforms, by 
the fact of appealing to, or recalling, the past, become dangerous. 
The institution which represented the former conception of life, and 
regulated the system it is important to destroy, is henceforth in- 
efficient ; incapable of directing the sudden spontaneous advance, it 
becomes an obstacle in the way of the aim. No institution ever has 
represented, or can represent, two different principles. A new order 
of things demands new institutions; new institutions demand new 
men. 

Europe, generally considered, may be said to have entered upon 
the second period, in search, like the Israelites in the desert, of a 
promised land as yet unknown, of a new order of things, a new 
source of life, the former being exhausted. To any one guided and 
enlightened by the study of historical tradition, it is enough to glance 
at the actual condition of Europe, in order to recognise on every side 
signs identical with those which eighteen centuries ago foreshadowed 
the dissolution of Paganism and the inevitable advent of Christianity. 
The void created by the utter absence of any general, harmonious, 
civilising initiative in the world, and the consequent moral anarchy ; 
the wars promoted by dynastic or individual interests; the neutralities 
founded on the indifference of egotism; the peaces built up upon 
absurd theories of a Balance of Power impossible of attainment while 
limited to material conditions; the question of the nationalities 
dominating every other, and pointing (as in those days) to a new 
division of Europe; the emancipation of the working classes become 
(as in those days the emancipation of the slaves) a source of universal 
and potent agitation ; the uprising of the Slavonian race (as in those 
days of the Teutonic) in search of a national existence, henceforth 
inevitably decreed ; the spread of materialism, the result of an exag- 
gerated negation of the former faith; the aspiration, revealed on 
every side, after a new religion; the insane attempts at an impossible 
reconciliation of the old and new—all these and other signs proclaim 
the coming of an order of things, founded upon principles radically 
different from those which presided over the epoch now visibly 
exhausted and consumed. A new conception of life, and of the divine 
law by which life is governed, ferments beneath every manifestation 
of the two faculties of thought and action which constitute the human 
unity. Monarchy is as incapable of subduing as it is of governing 
and directing it. 


Monarchy has had its own mission in its own day. It arose to 
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combat and extinguish feudality, a system of territorial dismember- 
ment, which prevented all possibility of that unification necessary for 
countries destined to form nations. In opposition to a principle of 
privilege, founded upon mere force or conquest, the king, himself 
the head of the hierarchy, arose in the name of an analogous prin- 
ciple of privilege, but founded upon the higher idea of an authority 
descended from God, and consecrated by the accepted interpreter of 
a living faith, to restrain and suppress the power of the first. This 
mission constituted the raison d’étre of monarchy. 

The feudal organisation is now irrevocably extinguished, and with 
it expired the mission which gave life to the monarchical idea. The 
conception of life founded upon the terms, fall and expiation, is 
about to be replaced by a new conception, founded upon the divine 
law of progress, and with it falls the authority which ordained 
monarchy to that mission, the Papacy. 

The world is in search not of that material unity of organisation, 
which is henceforth secure, and which is, in fact, nought other than 
the organism of the peoples, but of the moving spirit which is to 
direct that organism to the goal—of the moral unity which can only 
be founded upon the association of free and equal men and peoples. 
Monarchy, founded upon the dogma of inequality, is, necessarily, 
unable to bestow that unity. On the banner destined to lead us to the 
future is emblazoned the word Progress; on the banner of dynastic 
interest is inscribed the word Immobility. The mission of the 
institution achieved, and the dogma whence it derived its authority 
denied, monarchy and papacy have neither basis nor faculty of life 
remaining. In fact, over the whole of Europe monarchy either 
follows the impulse given elsewhere, or struggles against it. It 
neither initiates nor directs. The constitutional compromise—a 
concession involving its own condemnation—labours to maintain a 
chimerical balance between two powers de facto, which insist upon 
the past, and a third power de jure, which advances with irresistible 
and ever-accelerated motion towards the future; it can only lead to 
a negation of progress, or the necessity of periodical and violent 
revolution. 

These things, which may be verified by an attentive examination 
in each and every part of Europe, are still more strikingly exem- 
plified by the history and actual condition of Italy. Monarchy has 
no tradition, and never had any existence as a source of national 
vitality, in Italy. The leaders who, through help of corruption or 
pretorian arms, degraded our old Roman Italy from the glory and 
gigantic energy of the republic to the empire, completed a work of 
dissolution already begun, extinguished all creative energy and will, 
and laid bare the path to the northern invader. In the second life 
of Italy and Rome, monarchy had no mission; not even that we 
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have granted to it in other lands. Feudality was extinguished by 
our republican communes. At the close of a long period initiatory 
of universal civilisation, when the death-agony of Italy—brought 
about by the dissolving influence of the Papacy, civil strife, and the 
abuse of wealth and power—began, the princedom was created by 
the influence of powerful condottivri, leaders of factions, and nephews 
or bastards of ambitious popes, and sustained by the foreign powers, 
who sought to divide in order torule us. All of our princes were 
vassals of France, Austria, or Spain; sometimes of each in turn. 
The unseemly pages of the history of our princes bear no record of 
either virtue or greatness. Each naturally sought his own aggrand- 
isement at the expense of his nearest rivals, but through purchased 
alliances and matrimonial intrigues, rather than by open prowess of 
arms. Never was the soul of a single one among them fired by a 
thought of Italy, or even by a large national ambition, based upon 
the country’s own power and resources. Monarchy has never either 
achieved or attempted aught for the liberty or unity of Italy ; it has 
dragged its inglorious existence along, satisfied to exist at all, no 
matter at what cost of dishonour—the constant persecutor of Italian 
thought in the sphere of religion or politics ; its constant corruptor 
in the literary sphere. 

When France arose in ’93 to sum up the achievements of an epoch 
and proclaim the rights of individual man, our princes first uttered 
threats they had not courage to fulfil, and then fled. When restored, 
through no energy of their own, but by foreign aid, they bitterly 
punished their peoples for the crime of having witnessed their flight. 
In Turin, Modena, Naples, and Rome, every aspiration after national 
unity or liberty, even when offering a new gem to the crown, was 
inexorably proscribed or suffocated in blood. Nor can the falsehoods 
of hireling gazetteers, nor suppression and concealment of archives, 
nor the intellectual cowardice of souls unmindful of their mission 
and their power, avail to cancel this history. Italy has no obligation, 
whether of gratitude or other, towards her monarchy. 

Twenty-three years ago the national idea, triumphant as ever 
over persecution, emerged in fulness of life and holy daring from 
the sepulchre wherein our princes believed they had entombed it for 
ever. The people of Italy, rising in their own name, and without 
help of foreign arms, fought and won battles worthy of giants. 
They might, they ought, to have gathered the fruits of their own 
victory ; but intoxicated by the joy of independence from the 
foreigner, and but half awake to comprehension of liberty, they cast 
them at the feet of the monarchy. That was its hour. Had the 
institution enclosed one spark of genius or love, it might then have 
been transformed, and, accepting the baptism of Italian nationality, 
have created for itself a destiny hitherto non-existent or betrayed. 
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Monarchy failed to seize the opportunity; it entered the arena 
tardily and reluctantly, solely influenced—it avowed it—by fear of 
the growing republican spirit. As incapable in battle as unwilling 
to conquer, dreading its own deceived and applauding people far 
more than the foreign foe, it seized the moment of the first reverses 
to accept dishonourable treaties and retire. Venice and Rome alone, 
since more was then impossible, saved the honour and the future 
hopes of the nation beneath the republican flag. 

Ten years later, when the national fever was again at its height, 
and the moment ripe for action, the only statesman’ the Italian 
monarchy ever had, a man destitute of all creative genius himself, 
but highly gifted with the talent of appropriating that of others, 
perceived the necessity of going forward to escape overthrow, and 
urged the monarchy upon paths not its own, in order to forestall 
their occupation by others. But even he could not overcome the 
fatality of the monarchical idea he served. Unwilling to employ the 
popular forces of Italy, and desirous of securing an ally against 
them in the future, he purchased, by guilty compacts, the alliance of 
the despot who had slaughtered Rome at the feet of the Pope, and 
condemned our national banner to obey the nod and follow the errors 
and tortuous policy of imperial France. The monarchy, to whom 
Garibaldi shortly after proved the possibility of carrying on the 
enterprise abruptly brought to a close by its ally, consented to receive 
as his gift the plains of Venetian Lombardy, still reeking with the 
blood of our army and people, and stopped short half-way on its 
course, never to advance a step farther save upon compulsion. They 
who, to serve royalty, persist in regarding the consequences and not 
the causes of events, may say what they please to-day. History and 
the conscience of Italy will declare that the popular element willed 
our unity, when the monarchy was still plotting confederations with 
Austria, the Bourbon, and the Pope; that the French design of a 
Bonapartist kingdom in the Centre was accepted by our royal busy- 
bodies, and only overthrown by ws through the plebiscite; that the 
emancipation of the south was the work of our volunteers and people ; 
that the monarchical invasion of the Papal States was a necessity 
created by the important preparations made for a similar expedition 
by us in Tuscany and Genoa, andthe manifest intentions of Gari- 
baldi; that Venice was not a victory won, but an alms bestowed ; 
that without the alarm excited by the guerillas in Calabria and the 
Centre, the attempts at Piacenza and Pavia, the imminence of similar 
movements in other cities, and the sudden proclamation of the 
Republic in Paris, our monarchy would not even now be in Rome. 

No, I repeat it, Italy has no obligation, whether of gratitude or 
other, towards monarchy. 


(1) Cavour. 
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Iv. 


A government—it is strange that I, the so-called Utopist, should 
have to recall this to the self-styled practical men of my country—is 
not an organisation which can be framed d priori, imitated from 

- England or elsewhere, and arbitrarily imposed upon a country, with- 
out regard to its adaptability to the natural tendencies, general 
belief, and collective conscience of the people. A government is 
only legitimate and efficacious when, like branch from trunk, or 
rather like fruit from tree, it issues from the ensemble of these condi- 
tions. If it is to be neither hurtful nor useless it must represent 
the sum of the essential elements of the nation, the idea which is its 
vital spirit, and the consciousness of the aim to which the millions 
grouped within its natural boundaries instinctively tend. Its office 
is to purify the national idea from every heterogeneous element, to 
indicate the best methods of realising the common aim, and to 
initiate every advance towards it. 

These are the terms upon which I declare myself a man of autho- 
rity and government, and separate myself from all the theories of 
reaction and systematic distrust, which prevail over so large a por- 
tion of the democratic camp: theories which are the natural product 
of the existing misgovernments, everywhere founded upon the 
interests of families or castes, as opposed to the interests of the 
peoples, and only legitimate as a weapon of defence against their 
ever-recurring evils. But to exalt them into a doctrine, applicable 
under all circumstances to the future, is to falsify the true conception 
of government and create a spirit of antagonism between it and the 
governed, productive of constant strife and hostile to all progress. 

The true ideal of government, an ideal which Europe is seeking 
and is destined to attain, is that it should represent the brain, and 
the people the arm, of the nation, while the individual, free and 
enlightened, would be the prophet of future progress. The first 
would point out the path to be pursued towards the common aim 
constituting the people’s nationality, the second supply the power 
wherewith to achieve it, the third protest, in the name of a new aim 
foreseen afar, against all tendency to intolerance or negation of the 
law of indefinite progress.’ 

The Italian Government, meanwhile, alien to the national idea, 
destitute of historic antecedents, and having neither root nor branch 
springing from or closely entwined with the tree of Italian life, 


(1) Nearly every line of the above demands fuller explanation and a degree of deve- 
lopment impossible in the space of this article; but the reader will understand that my 
purpose here is merely briefly to declare the general principles which form the frame- 
work of my republican faith, and which it will be my duty to popularise for my 
countrymen. 
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necessarily misconceives alike the meaning of events and the duty 
that lies before it. In anew and great event of European import- 
ance, and destined to initiate an epoch, our monarchy perceives 
nothing more than a mere dynastic fact—one other among a series of 
small aggregations to the dominions of a royal family ; and regards 
as the mere addition of a new link to an old chain, the peoples who 
have arisen, thrilling with the prophetic pulsations of a third life, to 
clasp each other to the heart and say, The hour has sounded that 
creates us a nation. 

To this new nation—bearer of an incalculable potency of progress 
to humanity, every fraction of which has inscribed a splendid page 
in the world’s history; to this new being, issue of the travail of 
three centuries, our Government did not even concede the right of 
self-interrogation as to its own law of life, but assigned to it, as if a 
prison wherein to confine it, the formula of national life’ previously 
conceded by a king to a small population, which, though Italian and 
very dear to us, was severed from us when that form was granted. 
Thus are we Italians the sole people risen to unity of collective 
existence, who possess no national pact, deliberately framed by the 
best and wisest of its citizens, and sanctioned by the consent of the 
majority. . 

In an event which declares the political meaning of the universal 
agitation, the assertion of the dogma of the nationalities and the 
necessity of a new division of Europe, our monarchy saw nothing 
more than the addition of a new member to old Europe, to old diplo- 
macy and the doctrines of the old treaties, and allied our new-born 
Italy to the despotic governments, and to all the host of compromises 
aiming at maintaining an impossible status quo. 

In the duality between Italy and the Papacy, destined, through the 
fall of the latter, to initiate our religious mission in the world, our 
monarchy saw no more than a means of acquiring a new zone of 
territory, and sought to confine the gigantic and fateful problem 
within the narrow limits of an illegitimate compromise between the 
soul and the body, moral and material life, truth and falsehood. 
To develop and administer the Italian conception of unity, our 
monarchy has selected and selects men who never had the slightest 
faith in it—the men of the Confederations, who were ever the perse- 
cutors of the apostles of unity. The consciousness of not being 
united to the nation by a single link of intellect or love, compels the 
Government to a perennial dread of popular progress and constant 
policy of resistance; its guiding rule is never to yield to public 
opinion, until it threatens to burst forth in open and overpowering 
conflict. 


(1) The Piedmontese Constitution, hastily framed and very imperfect, was wrung from 
Charles Albert by the Revolution of 1848. 
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Such are the fundamental bases of my opposition to the institution. 
For the rest—the deviation of our army from its original and sole 
duty, the guardianship of the soil and honour of the nation, to make of 
it an instrument of internal repression, the creation of a body of 
useless emp/loyés, in order to obtain an undue influence over the pro- 
vinces, the negation of local liberties, the absence of all international 
policy, the ruin of our finance, the system of unjust and excessive 
taxation—all these are but the logical result of the actual condition of 
things. 

They who, in the face of history and of recent events, deny this, 
deceive themselves; they who, in our Chamber and elsewhere, seck 
to lead Italy towards her aim without first overthrowing this condi- 
tion of things, deceive themselves and the country, and prepare for 
themselves, I say it regretfully, both isolation and discredit, and for 
the country a crisis, all the more violent and prolonged as the con- 
dition of Italy is special and peculiar. To the growing nation, as 
to the child, every deviation from an elevated and noble educational 
rule is fraught with singular, often tremendous, evil. 

The question is, above all things, a moral question. A govern- 
ment must either educate or corrupt. An institution founded upon 
a falsehood cannot inspire the life it does not possess; it either 
impels the country upon a path of wrong and error (consciously or 
not, no matter), or, destroying the moral unity of the nation, by 
creating a condition of constant internal antagonism injurious to 
progress, finally reduces it to the inertia of egotism and scepticism. 
Now inertia, in a people whose nationality is of ancient date, con- 
firmed by the education of centuries, and accepted, in deference to a 
certain amount of mission already fulfilled by other nations, though 
always more or less dishonourable, is not, necessarily, fatal. But to 
a rising nation like our own, to whom growth is a necessity requiring 
an unique directing power, governing its forces, studying the path 
to be pursued, and determining the acceptance or rejection of the 
alliance of other nations, inertia and long delay are not only dis- 
honourable but fatal. 

The bases of national existence, for all who regard a nation as 
something more than an aggregate of individuals born to grow corn 
and to consume it, are fraternity of faith, consciousness of a common 
aim, and association of all the national faculties and forces in harmo- 
nious endeavour towards its realisation. You cannot accustom a 
people to the belief that it may live and progress through a perennial 
dualism between the directing power and itself; that the temple of 
its worship may bear the word Privilege inscribed upon its cupola, 
and Equality upon the base; that it may remain a useless member 
of the European community, abdicating every duty, ministry, or 
mission towards the rest, and concentrating its whole activity upon 
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paltry individual interests—-without falsifying its moral sense, 
energy, and intelligence, or reducing it to a condition of doubt, 
discouragement, or indifference. 

Symptoms of these evils are already too evident amorigst us. 
Italy is no longer the Italy of 1860. Our multitudes, deluded in 
the great hopes they had founded on the advantages of unity, are 
rapidly losing their national political moral sense, and giving ear to 
the fatal insinuations of a federalism, which ten years ago was mute. 
Our middle class proves, by its neglect of the electoral urn, its 
growing indifference to the exercise of its political rights. Our 
Chamber, in part blindly servile to the Government, and in part 
hampered by the narrowness of a formula’ which the deputies who 
swear allegiance to it regard as both false and pernicious, is dis- 
inherited of all initiative, and daily losing the character and import- 
ance a parliamentary assembly should possess. Men’s minds are 
invaded by scepticism, and oppressed by the species of torpor which 
overcomes those who see no remedy for constantly-recurring ills ; 
they withdraw from public life, and absorb themselves exclusively in 
private affairs. Morality—between the example set in high places, 
and the spread of materialism, in part the logical consequence of the 
false tactics of the monarchy towards the expiring religion—is com- 
pletely undermined. It is not thus that nations rise; it is thus 
they die. 

It is time to renounce a policy of expedients, opportunism, conceal- 
ment, intrigue, reticence, and parliamentary compromise—character- 
istic of the languid life of nations in decay—for the simple, virgin, 
loyal, and logical policy, deduced from a moral law and dominant 
principle, which has ever inaugurated the young life of nations 
called to a high destiny. 

The first condition of this new life is solemnly to declare, by the 
freely and universally accepted voice of our wisest and best men, 
that Italy, convinced that her hour has come, arises, spontaneously 
and unanimously, in the name of her duty and the living right of 
the peoples, to constitute herself a nation of free and equal brothers, 
and claim her true rank among already constituted nations. The 
second, to ascertain and sum up the religious, moral, and political 
principles in which the Italian people actually believe; the aim towards 
which they tend ; the special mission by which they are distinguished, 
and to which they intend to consecrate themselves, for their own 
progress and for that of humanity; and, finally, to determine to 
what men the country shall delegate the duty of developing, and 
practically applying, the national idea to the various branches of 
social activity. 

Until this be done, the country may drag on from effort to effort, 


(1) The Piedmontese Constitution referred to above. 
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from revolution to revolution; it cannot exist as a nation. And 
this first and triple condition of nationality can only be fulfilled by 
a national pact, proclaimed in Rome by a constituent assembly, 
elected by the suffrage, direct or indirect,’ of all the citizens of Italy. 

A national pact is the inauguration of a nationality— its baptism ; 
it is the initiative, defining and determining its normal life, and the 
peaceful, successive evolution of the forces and faculties of the 
country. Without such an initiative to guide and direct the uni- 
versal vote under the escort of a principle, or moral doctrine, towards 
the common aim, universal suffrage itself may be made the sport of 
temporary passion, or the tool of false and ambitious agitators. 
Plébiscites, without such guidance, the mere unenlightened expres- 
sion of the brute force of numbers, have led, and would again lead, 
at short intervals, to republics, moderate monarchies, and Bonapartist 
despotisms. Upon the character of the initiative, so long as the 
people are not uniformly and fraternally educated, will depend the 
character of all the solemn acts of citizenship which the multitudes 
are called upon to accomplish. 

It is well known what is the institution which I regard as the 
logical consequence of the principles in which I have faith, and of 
our national Italian tradition ; but I may once again define it here as 
the development and application of the national idea regularly entrusted 
by the elected of the people to men of the highest capacity and proved 
virtue. I believe, and it will be the object of my forthcoming 
publication to prove, that only by adopting this republican formula 
ean Italy avoid an indefinite series of crises, more or less dangerous, 
and arise a great, virtuous, and prosperous nation, to the accomplish- 
ment of her high destiny. 

It has often been said to me, and even more frequently of late, by 
men belonging to the Government party: ‘“ Write, discuss with 
us; the path of public apostolate is open to you; is it not enough ? 
We have a right to put down conspiracy and insurrection ; but we 
will respect the peaceful philosophic expression of ideas.” Once 
again I respond to the appeal. I have attempted this peaceful, 
philosophical apostolate very often; but the Government has never 
fulfilled the engagement made for it, and has invariably answered 
me by sequestration and judicial prosecution, without one word 
of protest from its supporters, even when the incriminated pages 
were merely historic. But it is well to renew the attempt, if 
only to judge whether our Government is capable of learning 
wisdom, and to see whether they who pledge themselves for it 
will, at least, protest in favour of free thought. My publication, 
openly republican in its teachings, will make no appeal to arms, 





(1) I myself prefer the indirect method of suffrage—or the suffrage in two degrees ; 
but this is a matter of detail which need not be developed here. 
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will not excite to rebellion. The Italians, when intellectually 
convinced, must decide upon their course of action for themselves. 
We republicans, ever ready to follow them upon whatsoever straight 
path they select towards the national aim, intend to avail ourselves 
of the interval to refute those prejudices and errors which lead 
men from the great idea which is the basis of our apostolate. 
The conduct of the Government towards us during our theoretic 
discussion of the present and future condition of Italy, will enable 
my countrymen to form an estimate both of its conscientiousness and 
moral strength. 

My chief purpose, however, will be to combat those errors in 
our own camp which deface the republican ideal. Many of the 
accusations against us are unworthy of reply. To those who still 
prate of anarchy and weakness as inseparable from republican 
institutions, it is enough to point to the prodigies of energy and 
progress recently achieved by the United States, and to the 
peaceful liberty of Switzerland. To those who blush not to utter 
childish fears of popular tyranny, spoliation, or terrorism amongst 
us, our answer is—Venice, Rome, and all that the republicans have 
said and done in Italy during the last forty years. 

But the materialism which dismembers the human unity and 
prefixes a goal, while it withdraws every noble motive or sacred 
faith urging mankind to reach it; the false philosophies which 
(knowingly or unknowingly) end in mere adoration of the /fuit 
accompli, success, and force ; the political and moral schools which, 
from the many essential terms of the social problem, select a single 
one, and strive to solve every secondary problem through it alone; 
the blind, servile spirit of imitation rooted amongst us by the glories 
of the first French Revolution, which would chain us down to those 
formule and theories of individual rights which were the summing 
up of an epoch now exhausted, and strive to make them the initiative 
of an epoch to come; the exaggerated disposition to confound in 
unjust and equal blame and suspicion many who, however in- 
tellectually mistaken, love their country as honestly as ourselves, 
with those intriguers who consciously and corruptly betray the 
national revolution through lust of wealth or power; the narrow 
habit of mind which, in contempt for an inert and evil present, cries 
anathema on a great and fruitful past, falsifying history, robbing 
Italy of her old glories, and denying tradition, which is the life 
of humanity—these are errors in our own camp which call for 
earnest examination and refutation from us. Introduced into 
Italian democracy by foreign schools, they are leading the intellect 
of Italy astray. It is time to recall it from sterile analysis to 
the synthetic, unifying habit of our national, philosophic school ; 
from the materialism which assumes to comprehend, explain, and 
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determine motion, while cancelling the motive power, to the old, 
perennial doctrine of the Spirit, which unites motion and Mover; 
and this, as best I may, I shall do. 

Our national revolution can only be accomplished on these 
conditions. Blind reaction can but achieve the victory of a day; 
mere negation may overthrow an edifice already undermined, it 
can neither lead the people onwards in efficacious, organised activity, 
nor build up the temple of the nation. Faithful to the ideal set 
before us by our country’s tradition, but watchful to harmonise it 
with the tradition of humanity and the teachings of individual 
conscience—tolerant as well as moral—our party is bound to 
confute without condemnation or misconception of motives. We 
may, without fear of furnishing arms to the enemy, declare all 
religions to be the successive expressions of a series of educational 
epochs, and recognise the religious faculty as eternal in the human 
soul, and eternally the link between earth and heaven. We may 
admire the gigantic energy of will and the sublime moral endeavour 
of Gregory VII. (impossible of realisation through the instrument, 
Christianity), and yet affirm, in the name of the progress already 
achieved, that the Papacy is dead for ever. We may recognise the 
mission fulfilled in other lands by monarchy and aristocracy, and yet 
proclaim for all men the right and duty of passing onwards and 
leaving those worn-out forms behind. We may, without denying 
our worship of authority—true scope of all research—yet assert our 
mission and duty of combatting every authority not founded upon 
the two essential conditions, of the free and enlightened consent of 
the governed, and proved capacity in the governing power to 
fecundate and direct human life. 


I believe in God: 

In a providential law, prefixed by Him to life: 

A law, not of fall, expiation, and redemption through grace of past 
or present intermediates between God and man; but of indefinite 
progress, founded upon and measured by our own efforts: 

In the unity of life; misconceived by the philosophy of the Jast 
two centuries : 

In the unity of the law; both as regards the collective and indi- 
vidual manifestations of life : 

In the immortality of the Ego; which is but the application of the 
law of progress (irrefutably revealed by the combined evidence of 
historical tradition, the aspirations of the human soul, and the dis- 
coveries of science) to the individual manifestation of life : 

In free will; without which responsibility, conscience, and the 
power of deserving progress, are impossible : 
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In the association—successive and ever increasing—of all the 
human faculties and powers; as the sole method of progress, at once 
individual and collective : 

In the unity of the human race and moral equality of all the 
children of God; without distinction of sex, colour, or position, and 
never to be interrupted save by crime: 

And therefore : 

In the sacred, inexorable, dominant idea of duty, as the one sole 
rule of life;—duty, embracing for each, according to his sphere and 
power, alike the family, the fatherland, and humanity; the family, 
altar of the fatherland; the fatherland, sanctuary of humanity; 
humanity, portion of the universe and temple erected to God, who 
creates it that it may gravitate towards Him ;—duty, which com- 
mands us to promote the progress of others, in order to achieve our 
own, and our own, in order to benefit others ;—duty, without which 
no right can exist, and which creates the one pure, sacred, and 
efficacious virtue, Sacrifice ; halo that crowns and sanctifies the human 
soul. 

Finally, I believe, not in the actual dogma, but in a new, great, 
religious manifestation, founded on the above principles, destined, 
sooner or later, to proceed from the initiative of a people of freemen 
and believers—from Rome, if she will comprehend her mission—and 
which, while accepting those portions of truth discovered by anterior 
religions, shall reveal a new portion ; and overthrowing, at its advent, 
all privilege and caste intolerance, disclose to us the path of future 
progress. 

Such are the principles which will govern the views taken by 
us in all moral, intellectual, political, and economic matters. I 
believe that what the monarchical statesmen and diplomatists of 
the day are pleased to call politics—reduced to a mere art, and 
disjoined from all notion of morality—are a sin before God, and a 
destruction to the peoples. The sole true aim of politics is the 
application of the moral law to the civil organisation of a people, 
in its internal and external life; the true aim of economy is the 
application of the same law to the organisation of labour—production 
and distribution. All that tends towards that aim is good, and to 
be furthered; all that withdraws men from it is evil, and to be 
combated until overcome. Government and people must be united 
in this labour, even as thought and action are united in the individual. 
What is true for one nation is true for all; nations are the indivi- 
duals of humanity. Their internal organisation is the machinery 
which enables them to fulfil their task in the world. Nationalities 
are sacred. Providentially constituted, they represent the division 
of labour, the special task to be fulfilled by each for the benefit of 
all; even as division of labour and special tasks are organised within 
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the limits of a single city, for the benefit of all the citizens. They 
who forsake the common aim become useless; by persistence in the 
evil, which is egotism, they perish; nor can revive, save by once 
again seeking the goal through the path of expiation. 

In order to destroy the two sources of the evils by which Italy is 
afflicted—disunion between the governing power and the governed, 
and the prevailing individual egotism—it is necessary to constitute a 
government truly representing the tendencies and duties of the nation, 
and to determine the national aim—origin and guiding rule of the 
national duty. The first is a problem of form, to be. solved by the 
initiative of the whole country, by whatsoever means possible ; the 
second must be solved by the delegates of the nation, through the 
formation of the national pact, and a system of public, universal, 
compulsory education, to be determined by that pact. 

Before either of these things can be done, however, the essential 
preliminary step is to recognise and declare the true seat of 
sovereignty. 

Two schools, both foreign, and both founded upon that dismember- 
ment of the human unity of which I have spoken above, now occupy 
the field, and give different solution to the philosophico-religious, 
political, and economic questions which agitate the mind of Europe. 

The first declares the seat of sovereignty to be in individual man, 
in the human ege. Destitute of all notion of a collective law, and, 
therefore, of all idea of a collective duty, it perceives on every side 
one partial, temporary manifestation of life—certain, supreme, invio- 
lable rights, and founds its entire organisation upon these. Indivi- 
dual spontaneity, whether as generative of power de facto or as 
possessed of an instinctive rule of truth and justice, is, according to 
this school, in itself a sign of sovereignty. The general interest will 
be—-so say the disciples of the school—a. sufficient guide to prevent 
the innumerable conflicts arising between these small local sovereign- 
ties from degenerating into civil war; or, where this is insufficient, 
the action of the general force preponderant over all. The religious 
outcome of this school, among those whose timidity inclines them to 
halt halfway, is Protestantism ; among the more resolutely logical, 
Materialism. In politics it leads to federalism, to absolute liberty of 
education, quasi-absolute independence of local interests, and to resist- 
ance to all governmental dictation reduced to a system. In inter- 
national matters it leads to non-intervention, in economy to unlimited 
competition, the recognition of every vested right, no matter how 
injurious to the majority, and to Jaissez faire as the guiding rule. 
Among the various human faculties, it recognises and bases its social 
system upon one alone—liberty. The State is for this school nothing 
more than an aggregate of individuals, recognising no common aim 
superior to the separate interest of each; the nation an aggregate of 
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communes, each sovereign arbitrator of its own development; and 
government a necessary evil, to be limited as much as possible, and 
its function reduced to that of a restraining force, preventing the 
citizens from robbing or maltreating one another. 

The second school is in all things the opposite of the first. Tt 
declares the sovereignty to be in the collective will, in the We; and 
tends, gradually but inevitably, to concentrate it in a few men, if not 
ina single man. It regards the State as all in all, the individual as 
null, or quasi-null. The nation absorbs in its mighty centralisation 
all independence of local life. Theoretically the governing concep- 
tion by which the nation is ruled is based upon good ; but practically 
this conception is not elaborated, modified, or sanctioned by the free 
examination and consent of all the citizens, Theoretically this 
conception is administered and applied by the best and wisest of the 
nation; but practically these are not chosen by the people, but 
selected, the majority of them at least, by the few previously declared 
best and wisest. Association is prescribed and ordained, but decreed 
upon uniform determinate conditions. The instruments of labour, 
of production, are successively the property of the State, and the 
laws of distribution prefixed by the State. In religion this school 
leads the timid to Catholicism, the daring to Pantheism. In politics 
it leads to despotism—either of one, few, or many, matters little ; 
in economy, to the endeavour, probably inefficacious, after a certain 
degree of material well-being, only to be achieved on condition of 
extinguishing all possibility of increase of production, or of progress, 
and destroying every motive for increase of activity, invention, or 
initiative in individuals. As liberty is all in all to the first school, 
so is authority all in all to the second. 

I reject both schools. Each of them—no matter what name it 
assumes—is but an issue and continuation of the duality contained 
in the religious dogma I believe to be exhausted. The republican 
institution, rightly understood, takes its point of departure from a 
far higher sphere—a sphere in which the much-abused terms liberty 
and authority are not at variance, but harmonised and united. 

The problem agitating humanity is not a negation of the idea of 
authority, without which moral anarchy is inevitable, and con- 
sequently, sooner or later, material anarchy also; it is the negation 
of every extinct authority, based solely on the fact of its existence in 
the past, or upon privilege (of birth or other) maintained without 
the free consent of all the citizens, and inaccessible to future pro- 
gress. 

The problem is not a negation of liberty, without which tyranny 
is inevitable, it is the restitution of that idea-word to its true mean- 
ing—the faculty of choosing, according to capacity, tendency, and cir- 
cumstance, between various methods of reaching the common aim. It is 
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the rejection of all liberty which would make of itself the aim, and 
commit human society and the human mission to the rule of indi- 
vidual passion or interest. Authority and liberty, rightfully con- 
ceived, are equally sacred, their union is indispensable to the right 
solution of every social question. 

The liberty of ail through the association of all: such is the repub- 
lican formula. 

Liberty and association, conscience and tradition, the individual 
aud the nation, the I and the We—all these are inseparable elements 
of human nature; essential, each and all, to its organised develop- 
ment. What is wanted in order to harmonise and direct them all 
towards a single aim, is a point of union superior to them all. The 
necessities of practical life, therefore, inevitably lead us back to the 
first great principles theoretically stated above. 

The seat of sovereignty is neither the I nor the We. The 
sovereignty is in God, the source of life; in progress, which defines 
life; in the moral law, which defines duty. In other words, the 
sovereignty is in the aim, of which we are all but executors. Know- 
ledge of the aim may be reached in our epoch, whensoever the human 
intellect, inspired by love of good, guiding its research by the tradi- 
tion of humanity, and hearkening to the voice of individual con- 
science, perceives these two sole criteria of truth to be in harmony. 

But knowledge of the aim thus obtained, there is yet need of an 
interpreter to direct the national advance towards it, and practically 
apply it to the various branches of human activity. This interpreter 
must represent the I and the We, authority and liberty, the State and 
the individual; it must be progressive, and cannot therefore be either 
a single man or order of men, chosen by the chance or fatality of 
privilege, in its very nature immovable. Given the first principles 
which I have laid down as the foundation of the common pact of 
fraternity and faith, the interpreter can be no other than the people, 
the nation. 

God and the people are the two sole terms which survive an 
analysis of the elements accepted by all political schools as the 
foundation of the social state. Rome well knows the path of sclf- 
sacrifice, citizen virtue, and true glory, upon which, led by the banner 
inscribed with those solemn words in ’49, she rekindled all Italy’s 
love and faith in her. 


JOSEPH MAzzin1. 


Postscript.—It is of course impossible, within the space afforded by a single article, to 
develop or even fully to enumerate the long series of consequences which would necessa- 
rily follow upon the inauguration of the first principles sct forth at its commencement. 
Once accepted as our rule of guidance, they would inevitably lead to the assertion of our 
Italian mission, and therefore of our national unity—materially by the reconquest of 
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the Trentino, Istria, and Nice; morally by a national education coupled with perfect 
liberty of religious instruction; unity of defence, or armament of the whole nation ; 
unity of national pact and of every institution representing the civil, political, and 
economic progress of the nation; perennial activity of the legislative power and 
administration of all institutions concerning the national progress through commissions 
delegated by it, and not by the executive; liberty of the communes in all purely local 
matters ; suppression of all offices created for the purpose of exercising undue govern- 
mental influence in local districts ; distribution of powers regulated, not upon an absurd 
notion of division of sovereignty, but according to difference of function ; diminution of 
the number and more equal remuneration of employés ; abolition of the political oath ; 
universal suffrage as a first step towards the political education of the people; legisla- 


tion directed towards the assistance and encouragement of economic and intellectual 


progress in the more needy classes; national encouragement given to all voluntary, 


industrial, and agricultural associations among working men, constituted in accord- 
ance with certain general rules of morality and proved capacity ; special attention given 
to the duty of reclaiming unhealthy or uncultivated tracts of land; restitution of 
neglected communal rights and consequent creation of a new class of small proprietors ; 
unification of the system of taxation (so arranged as to bear chiefly on superfluities), 
combined with economic method of collection ; abolition of all restraints upon the circu- 
lation of internal and foreign produce; foundation of the economic system upon the 
climination of every unnecessary expense and progressive increase of production; recogni- 
tion of all anterior obligations contracted by the nation; disposition to facilitate the 
mobilisation of the soil; abolition of all monopolies ; responsibility of every public ser- 
vant ; international policy governed by the same moral laws as the internal ; alliances 
founded upon similarity of national tendency or aim, with special disposition to facili- 
tate those linking Italy with the element of growing or future nationalities, such as the 
Greek, Rouman, and Slavonian populations who are destined to solve the question of 
eastern Europe, &c., &c., &e. 
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LitrrEe more than eleven years ago there passed from among us a 
man who held a high and very peculiar position in English litera- 
ture. For seventy-three years De Quincey had been carrying on an 
operation, which, for want of a better term, we must describe as 
living, but which would be more fitly described by some mode of 
speech indicating an existence on the confines of dreamland and 
reality. In 1821 he first published the work with which his name 
is most commonly associated, and at uncertain intervals he gave 
tokens to mankind of his continued presence on earth. What his 
life may have been in the intervals seems to have been unknown 
even to his friends. He began by disappearing from school and 
from his family, and seems to have fallen into the habit of temporary 
eclipses. At one moment he dropped upon his acquaintance from 
the clouds ; at another he would vanish into utter darkness for weeks 
or months together. One day he came to dine with Christopher 
North,—-so we are told in the professor’s life, —was detained for the 
night by a heavy storm of rain, and prolonged his impromptu visit 
fora year. During that period his habits must have been rather 
amazing to a well-regulated household. His wants, indeed, were 
simple, and, in one sense, regular; a particular joint of mutton, cut 
according to a certain mathematical formula, and an ounce of 
laudanum made him happy for a day. But in the hours when 
ordinary beings are awake, he was gencrally to be found stretched 
in profound opium-slumbers upon a rug before the fire, and it was 
only about two or three in the morning that he gave unequivocal 
symptoms of vitality, and suddenly gushed forth in streams of 
wondrous eloquence to the supper parties detained for the purpose of 
witnessing the display. That is the most distinct glimpse I have 
caught of the living De Quincey. Between these irregular appari- 
tions we are lastly given to understand that his life was so strange 
that its details would be incredible. What these incredible details 
may have been, I have no means of knowing. It is enough that he 
was a strange, unsubstantial being, flitting uncertainly about in the 
twilight regions of society, emerging by fits and starts into visibility, 
afflicted with a general vagueness as to the ordinary duties of man- 
kind, and always and everywhere taking much more opium than was 
good for him. He tells us, indeed, that he broke off his overmastering 
habit by vigorous efforts; as he also tells us that opium is a cure for 
most grievous evils, and especially saved him from an early death by 
consumption. It is plain enough, however, that he never really 
refrained for any length of time; and perhaps we should congratu- 
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late ourselves on a propensity, unfortunate, it may be, for its victim, 
but leading to the Confessions as one collateral result. 

The only fact of De Quincey’s career, in which we may conceive 
ourselves to be treading the firm ground of fact, is the early period 
described in his various autobiographical writings. If we could eva- 
porate the gorgeous rhetoric and the diffuse discussions of irrelevant 
topics, of which they are chiefly composed, we might perhaps come 
upon a residuum of solid dates and facts. Setting aside, however, the 
difficulty of discriminating the facts from fancies, we should not 
learn much that is of importance. That he was the son of a rich 
merchant, who left him an orphan at an early age; that he lived 
ina suburb now swallowed up by the advance of Manchester; that 
he was sent to school, and proved so bright that he became a prodigy 
of Greek scholarship ;. that he quarrelled with his guardians, ran 
away to Wales, and afterwards led for a time a strange, incognate 
existence amongst outcasts and thievish attorneys in London, is 
pretty well all that we are told. From other sources, it seems that 
he ought to have taken a brilliant degree at Oxford in the same year 
with Sir Robert Peel, but that he decamped ina sudden panic before 
the end of the examination. It is plain enough that before his opium 
excesses he was the victim of a morbid temperament, and little calcu- 
lated to struggle with the prosaic hardships of life. He gives thanks 
himself for four circumstances. He rejoices that his lot was cast in a 
rustic solitude ; that that solitude was in England; that his “ infant 
feelings were moulded by the gentlest of sisters,” instead of “horrid 
pugilistic brothers ;” and that he and his were members of “a pure, 
holy, and” (the last epithet should be emphasized) “ magnificent 
Church.” The thanksgiving is characteristic, for it indicates his 
naive conviction that his admiration was due to the intrinsic merits 
of the place and circumstances of his birth, and not to the accident 
that they were his own. It would be useless to inquire whether a 
more bracing atmosphere and a less retired spot might have been 
more favourable to his talents; but we may trace the influence of 
these conditions of his early life upon his subsequent career. 


De Quincey implicitly puts forward a claim which has been 
accepted by many competent critics. They declare, and he tacitly 
assumes, that he is a master of the English language. He claims a 
sort of infallibility in deciding upon the precise use of words and the 
merits of various styles. But he explicitly claims something more. 
He declares that he has used language for purposes to which it has 
hardly been applied by any prose writers. The Confessions of an 
Opium-eater and the Suspiria de Profundis are, he tells us, ‘modes 
of impassioned prose, ranging under no precedents that I am aware 
of in any literature.’”’ The only confessions that have previously 
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made any great impression upon the world are those of St. Augustine 
and of Rousseau; but, with one short exception in St. Augustine, 
neither of those compositions contains any passion, and, therefore, De 
Quincey stands absolutely alone as the inventor and sole performer 
on a new musical instrument—for such an instrument is the English 
language in his hands. He belongs to a genus in which he is the 
only individual. The novelty and the difficulty of the task must be 
his apology if he fails, and causes of additional glory if he succeeds. 
He alone of all human beings who have stained paper since the 
world began, has entered a path, which the absence of rivals proves 
to be encumbered with some unusual obstacles. The accuracy and 
value of so bold a claim require a short examination. After all, 
every writer, however obscure, may contrive by a judicious definition 
to put himself into a solitary class. He has some peculiarities which 
distinguish him from all other mortals. He is the only journalist 
who writes at a given epoch froma particular garret in Grub Street, 
or the only poet who is exactly six feet high and measures precisely 
forty-two inches round the chest. Any difference whatever may be 
applied to purposes of classification, and the question is whether 
the difference is, or is not, of much importance. By examining, 
therefore, the propriety of De Quincey’s view of his own place in 
literature, we shall be naturally led to some valuation of his dis- 
tinctive merits. In deciding whether a bat should be classed with 
birds or beasts, we have to determine the nature of the beast and the 
true theory of his wings. And De Quincey, if the comparison be 
not too quaint, is like the bat, an ambiguous character, rising on the 
wings of prose to the borders of the true poetical region. 

De Quincey, then, announces himself as an impassioned writer, as 
a writer in impassioned prose, and, finally, as applying impassioned 
prose to confessions. The first question suggested by this assertion 
concerns the sense of the word “ impassioned.” There is very little 
of what one ordinarily means by passion in the Confessions or else- 
where. There are no explosions of political wrath, such as animate 
the Letters on a Regicide Peace, or of a deep religious emotion, which 
breathes through many of our greatest prose-writers. The language 
is undoubtedly a vehicle for sentiments of a certain kind, but hardly 
of that burning and impetuous order which we generally indicate by 
impassioned. It is deep, melancholy reverie, not concentrated essence 
of emotion; and the epithet fails to indicate any specific difference 
between himself and many other writers. The real peculiarity is 
not in the passion expressed, but in the mode of expressing it. De 
Quincey resembles the story-tellers mentioned by some Eastern 
travellers. So extraordinary is their power of face, and so skilfully 
modulated are the inflections of their voices, that even a European, 
ignorant of the language, can follow the narrative with absorbing 
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interest. One may fancy that if De Quincey’s language were emptied 
of all meaning whatever, the mere sound of the words would move 
us, as the lovely word Mesopotamia moved Whitefield’s hearer. The 
sentences are so delicately balanced, and so skilfully constructed, that 
his finer passages fix themselves in the memory without the aid of 
metre. Humbler writers are content if they can get through a 
single phrase without producing a decided jar. They aim at keeping 
up a steady jog-trot, which shall not give actual pain to the jaws of 
the reader. They no more think of weaving whole paragraphs or 
chepters into complex harmonies, than an ordinary pedestrian of 
“going to church in a galliard and coming home in a coranto.” 
Even our great writers generally settle down to a stately but mono- 
tonous gait, after the fashion of Johnson or Gibbon, or are content 
with adopting a style as transparent and inconspicuous as possible. 
Language, according to the common phrase, is the dress of thought ; 
and that dress is the best, according to modern canons of taste, which 
attracts least attention from its wearer. De Quincey scorns this 
sneaking maxim of prudence, and boldly challenges our admiration 
by appearing in the richest colouring that can be got out of the dic- 
tionary. His language deserves a commendation sometimes bestowed 
by ladies upon rich garments, that it is capable of standing up by 
itself. The form is so admirable that, for purposes of criticism, we 
must consider it as something apart from the substance. The most 
exquisite passages in De Quincey’s writings are ail more or less 
attempts to carry out the idea expressed in the title of the dream 
fugue. They are intended to be musical compositions, in which 
words have to play the part of notes. They are impassioned, not 
in the sense of expressing any definite sentiment, but because, from 
the structure and combination of the sentences, they harmonize with 
certain phases of emotion. 

Now in all this it is plain that the peculiar characteristic of De 
Quincey is merely that he is attempting to do in prose what every 
great poet does in verse. The specific mark thus indicated is still 
insufficient to give him a solitary position among writers. All 
great rhetoricians, as De Quincey defines and explains the term, rise to 
the borders of poetry, and the art which has recently been cultivated 
among us under the name of word-painting, may be more fitly 
described as an attempt to produce poetical effects without the aid of 
metre. From most of the writers described under this rather un- 
pleasant phrase he differs by the circumstance, that his art is more 
nearly allied to music than to painting. Or, if compared to any 
painters, it must be to those who care comparatively little for distinct 
portraiture or dramatic interest. He resembles rather the school 
which is satisfied in contemplating gorgeous draperies, and graceful 
limbs and long processions of imposing figures, without caring to 
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interpret the meaning of their works, or to seek for more than the 
harmonious arrangement of form and colour. In other words, his 
prose-poems should be compared to the paintings which aim at an 
effect analogous to that of stately pieces of music. Milton is the 
poet whom he seems to regard with the sincerest admiration ; and he 
apparently wishes to emulate the majestic rhythm of the ‘“ God- 
gifted organ-voice of England.” Or we may perhaps admit some 
analogy between his prose and the poetry of Keats, though it is 
remarkable that he speaks with very scant appreciation of his con- 
temporary. The Ode toa Nightingale, with its marvellous beauty of 
versification and the dim associations half-consciously suggested by 
its language, surpasses, though it resembles, some of De Quincey’s 
finest passages; and the Hyperion might have been translated 
into prose as a fitting companion for some of the opium dreams. It 
is in the success with which he produces such effects as these, that 
De Quincey may fairly claim to be almost, if not quite, unrivalled 
in our language. Pompous (if that word may be used in a good 
sense) declamation in prose, where the beauty of the thought is lost in 
the splendour of the style, is certainly a rare literary product. Of 
the great rhetoricians whom De Quincey quotes in the Essay on 
Rhetoric just noticed, such men as Burke and Jeremy Taylor lead us 
to forget the means in the end. They sound the trumpet as a warn- 
ing, not for the mere delight in its volume of sound. Perhaps his 
affinity to Sir Thomas Browne is more obvious; and one can under- 
stand the admiration which he bestows upon the opening bar of a 
passage in the Urn-burial:—“ Now since these bones have rested 
quietly in the grave under the drums and tramplings of three con- 
quests,” &c., “ What a melodious ascent,” he exclaims, “as of a 
prelude to some impassioned requiem breathing from the pomps of 
earth and from the sanctities of the grave! What a fluctus decu- 
manus of rhetoric! Time expounded, not by generations or centuries, 
but by vast periods of conquests and dynasties ; by cycles of Pharaohs 
and Ptolemies, Antiochi and Arsacides! And these vast successions 
of time distinguished and figured by the uproars which revolve at 
their inaugurations ; by the drums and tramplings rolling overhead 
upon the chambers of forgotten dead—the trepidations of time and 
mortality raising, at secular intervals, the everlasting sabbaths of the 
grave!” 

The comment is secking to eclipse the text, and his words are 
at once a description and an example of his own most characteristic 
rhetoric. Wordsworth once uttered an aphorism which De Quincey 
repeats with great admiration ; that language is not, as I have just 
said, the dress, but “the incarnation of thought.” But though 
accepting and enforcing the doctrine by showing that the “ mixture 
is too subtle, the intertexture too ineffable” to admit of expression, 
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he condemns the style which is the best illustration of its truth. He is 
very angry with the admirers of Swift; De Foe, and “many hundreds” 
of others wrote something quite as good; it only wanted “ plain 
good sense, natural feeling, unpretendingness, some little ‘scholarly 
practice in putting together the clockwork of sentences, and above 
all, the advantage of” an appropriate subject. Could Swift, he asks, 
have written a pendant to passages in Sir W. Raleigh, or Sir Thomas 
Browne, or Jeremy Taylor? He would have cut the same figure as 
“a forlorn scullion from a greasy eating-house at Rotterdam, if sud- 
denly called away in vision to act as seneschal to the festival of 
Belshazzar the King, before a thousand of his lords.” And what, we 
may retort, would Taylor, or Browne, or De Quincey himself, have 
done, had they been wanted to write down the project of Wood’s 
halfpence in Ireland? Much as a king in his coronation robes 
compelled to lead a forlorn hope up the scaling ladders. The fact is, 
that Swift required for his style not only the plain good sense, and 
other rare qualities enumerated, but pungent humour, quick insight, 
deep passion, and general power of mind, such as is given to few 
men in a century. But, as, in his case, the thought is really incar- 
nated in the language, we cannot criticise the style separately from 
the thoughts, or we can only assign, as its highest merit, its admi- 
rable fitness for producing the desired effect. It would be wrong to 
invert De Quincey’s censure, and blame him because his gorgeous 
robes are not fitted for more practical purposes. To everything 
there is a time; for plain English, and for elaborate “bravura,” as 
De Quincey delights to call his highly-wrought passages. It would 
be difficult or impossible, and certainly it would be superfluous, to 
define with any precision the peculiar manner of De Quincey’s style. 
The chemistry of critics has not yet succeeded in resolving any such 
product into its constituent elements ; nor, if it could, should we be 
much nearer to understanding their effect in combination. 

A few specimens would do more than any description; and 
De Quincey is too well known to justify quotation. It may be 
enough to notice that most of his brilliant performances are varia- 
tions on the same theme. He appeals to our terror of the infinite, 
to the shrinking of the human mind before astronomical distances 
and geological periods of time. le paints vast perspectives, 
opening in long succession, till we grow dizzy in the contemplation. 
The cadence of his style suggests sounds echoing each other, and 
growing gradually fainter, till they die away into infinite distance. 
Two great characteristics, he tells us, of his opium dreams were, a 
deep-seated melancholy, and an exaggeration of the things of space 
and time. Nightly he descended “into chasms and sunless abysses, 
depths below depths, from which it seemed hopeless that he could 
ever reascend.” He saw buildings and landscapes “in proportions 
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so vast as the human eye is not fitted to receive.” He seemed to 
live ninety or a hundred years in a night, and even to pass through 
periods far beyond the limits of human existence. Melancholy and 
an awe-stricken sense of the vast and vague are the emotions which 
he communicates with the greatest power; though the melancholy 
is too dreamy to deserve the name of passion, and the terror of the 
infinite is not explicitly connected with any religious emotion. It is 
a proof of the fineness of his taste, that he scarcely ever falls into 
bombast; we tremble at his audacity in accumulating gorgeous 
phrases ; but we confess that he is justified by the result. The only 
exception that I can remember is the passage in The English Mail- 
coach, where his exaggerated patriotism—to which I must pre- 
sently refer again—leads him into what strikes me at least as a 
rather vulgar bit of claptrap. If any reader will take the trouble to 
compare De Quincey’s account of a kind of anticipation of the Balak- 
lava charge at the battle of Talavera, with Napier’s description of the 
same facts, he will be amused at the distortion of history ; but what- 
ever the accuracy of the statements, one is a little shocked at finding 
“the inspiration of God” attributed to the gallant dragoons who 
were cut to pieces, on that occasion, as other gallant men have been 
before and since. The phrase is overcharged, and inevitably suggests 
a cynical reaction of mind. The ideas of dragoons and inspiration 
do not coalesce so easily as might be wished ; but, with this exception, 
I think that his purple patches are almost irreproachable, and 
may be read and re-read with increasing delight. I know of no 
other modern writer who has soared into the same regions with so 
uniform and easy a flight. 

The question sometimes arises how far the attempt to produce by 
one art, effects specially characteristic of another, can be considered 
as legitimate; whether, for example, a sculptor, when encroaching 
upon the province of the painter, or a prose writer attempting to 
rival poets, may not be summarily condemned. The answer pro- 
bably would be that a critic who lays down such rules is erecting 
himself into a legislator, when he should be a simple observer. 
Success justifies itself; and if De Quincey obtains, without the aid of 
metre, graces which few other writers have won by the same means, 
it is all the more creditable to De Quincey. A certain presumption, 
however, remains in such cases, that the failure to adopt the ordinary 
methods implies a certain deficiency of power. If we ask why De 
Quincey, who trenched so boldly upon the peculiar province of the 
poct, yet failed to use the poetical form, there is one very obvious 
answer. He has one intolerable fault, a fault which has probably 
done more than any other to diminish his popularity, and which is, 
of all faults, most diametrically opposed to poetical excellence. He 
is utterly incapable of concentration. He is, from the very prin- 
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ciples on which his style is constructed, the most diffuse of writers. 
Other men will pack half a dozen distinct propositions into a sentence, 
and care little if they are somewhat crushed and distorted in the 
process. De Quincey insists upon putting each of them separately, 
smoothing them out elaborately, till not a wrinkle disturbs their 
uniform surface, and then presenting each of them for our accevtance 
with a placid smile. His very creditable desire for lucidity of 
expression makes him nervously anxious to avoid any complexity of 
thought. Each step of his argument, each shade of meaning, and 
each fact in his narrative, must have its own separate embodiment ; 
and every joint and connecting link must be carefully and accurately 
defined. The clearness is won at a heavy price. There is some 
advantage in this elaborate method of dissecting out every distinct 
fibre and ramification of an argument. But, on the whole, one is 
apt to remember that life is limited, and that there are some things 
in this world which must be taken for granted. If a man’s boyhood 
fills two volumes, and if one of these (though under unfavourable 
circumstances) took six months to revise, it seems probable that in 
later years he would have taken longer to record events than to 
live them. No autobiography written on such principles could ever 
reach even the middle life of the author. Take up, for example, the 
first volume of his collected works. Why, on the very first page, 
having occasion to mention Christendom in the fifteenth century, 
should he provide against some eccentric misconception by telling us 
that it did not, at that time, include any part of America? Why 
should it take considerably more than a page to explain that when 
a schoolmaster begins lessons punctually, and leaves off too late, there 
will be an encroachment on the hours of play? Or two pages to 
describe how a porter dropped a portmanteau on a flight of stairs, 
and didn’t waken a schoolmaster? Or two more to account for the 
fact that he asked a woman the meaning of the noise produced by 
the “bore” in the Dee, instead of waiting till she spoke to him? 
Impassioned prose may be a very good thing ; but when its current 
is arrested by such incessant stoppages, and the beauty of the 
English language displayed by showing how many faultless sentences 
may be expended on an exhaustive description of irrelevant trifles, 
the human mind becomes recalcitrant. A man may become prolix 
from the fulness or fervency of his mind; but prolixity produced 
by this finical minuteness of language, ends by distressing one’s 
nerves. It is the same sense of irritation as is produced by waiting 
for the tedious completion of an elaborate toilette, and one is rather 
tempted to remember Artemus Ward’s description of the Fourth of 
July oration, which took four hours “to pass a given point.” 

This peculiarity of his style is connected with other qualities upon 
which a great deal of eulogy has been expended. There are two 
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faculties in which, so far as my experience goes, no man, woman, or 
child ever admits his or her own deficiency. The driest of human 
beings will boast of their sense of humour ; and the most perplexed, of 
their logical acuteness. De Quincey has been highly praised, both asa 
humorist and as a logician. He believed in his own powers, and 
exhibits them rather ostentatiously. He says, pleasantly enough, 
but not without a substratum of real conviction, that he is “a doctor 
seraphicus, and also inexpugnadilis upon quillets of logic.” I confess 
that I am generally sceptical as to the merits of infallible dialecti- 
cians, because I have observed that a man’s reputation for inexorable 
logic is generally in proportion to the error of his conclusions. 
A logician, in popular estimation, seems to be one who never shrinks 
from a reductio ad absurdum. Wis merits are measured, not by the 
accuracy of his inferences, but by the distance which separates them 
from his premisses. The explanation doubtless lies in the general 
impression that logic is concerned with words and not with things. 
There is a vague belief that by skilfully lurking syllogisms you can 
form a chain sufficiently strong to cross the profoundest abyss, and 
which will need no tests of observation and verification. A dexterous 
performer, it is supposed, might pass from one extremity of the 
universe to the other without ever touching ground; and people do 
not observe that the refusal to draw an inference may be just as great 
a proof of logical skill as ingenuity in drawing it. Now De Quincey’s 
claim to infallibility would be plausible, if we still believed that to 
define words accurately is the same thing as to discover facts, and 
that binding them skilfully together, is equivalent to reasoning 
securely. He is a kind of rhetorical Euclid. He makes such a 
flourish with his apparatus of axioms and definitions that you do not 
suspect any lurking fallacy. He is careful to show you the minutest 
details of his argumentative mechanism. Lach step in the process is 
elaborately and separately set forth; you are not assumed to know 
anything, or to be capable of supplying any links for yourself; it 
shall not even be taken for granted without due notice that things 
which are equal to a third thing are equal to each other; and the 
consequence is, that few people venture to question processes which 
seem to be so plainly set forth, and to advance by such a careful 
development. 

When, indeed, De Quincey has a safe guide, he can put an argu- 
ment with admirable clearness. The expositions of political economy, 
for example, are clear and ingenious, though even here I may quote 
Mr. Mill’s remark, that he should have imagined a certain principle 
—obyious enough when once stated—to have been familiar to all 
economists, “if the instance of Mr. De Quincey did not prove that 
the complete non-recognition and implied denial of it are compatible 
with great intellectual ingenuity and close intimacy with the subject- 
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matter.” * Admirable skill of expression is, indeed, no real safeguard 
against logical blunders ; and I will venture to say that De Quincey 
rarely indulges in this ostentatious logical precision without plung- 
ing into downright fallacies. I will take two instances. The first 
is trifling, but characteristic. Poor Dr. Johnson used to reproach 
himself, as De Quincey puts it, “ with lying too long in bed.” How 
absurd! is the comment. The Doctor got up at eleven because he 
went to bed at three. If he had gone to bed at twelve, could he not 
easily have got up at eight? The remark would have been sound 
in form, though a quibble in substance, if Johnson had complained 
of lying in bed “too late ;” but as De Quincey himself speaks of 
“too long” instead of “ too late,” it is an obvious reply that eight 
hours are of the same length at every period of the day. The great 
logician falls into another characteristic error in the same paragraph. 
Dr. Johnson, he says, was not “indolent ;” but, he says, that Johnson 
“had a morbid predisposition to decline labour from his scrofulous 
habit of body,” which was increased by over-eating and want of 
exercise. It is a cruel mode of vindication to say that you are 
not indolent, but only predisposed by a bad constitution and bad 
habits to decline labour; but the advantage of accurate definition is 
that you can knock a man down with one hand, and pick him up 
with the other. 

To take a more serious case. De Quincey undertakes to refute 
Hume’s memorable argument against miracles. There are few better 
arenas for intellectual combats, and De Quincey has in it an unusual 
opportunity for display. He is obviously on his mettle. He comes 
forward with a whole battery of propositions, carefully marshalled in 
strategical order, and supported by appropriate “lemmas.” One of 
his arguments, whether cogent or not, is that Hume’s objection will 
not apply to the evidence of a multitude of witnesses. Now a con- 
spicuous miracle, he says, can be produced resting on such evidence, 
to wit, that of the thousands fed by a few loaves and fishes. The 
simplest infidel will, of course, reply that as these thousands of 
witnesses cannot be produced, the evidence open to us reduces itself 
to that of the Evangelists. De Quincey recollects this, and replies to 
itin a note. ‘“ Yes,” he says, “ the Evangelists certainly ; and, let us 
add all those contemporaries to whom the Evangelists silently appealed. 
These make up the ‘multitude’ contemplated in the case” under 
consideration. That is, to make up the multitude, you have to reckon 
as witnesses all those persons who did not contradict the “silent 
appeal,” or whose contradiction has not reached us. With such 


(1) It is curious, but De Quincey, in his Essay on Style, explains that politica 
economy, and especially the doctrine of value, is one of those subjects which cannot be 
satisfactorily treated in dialogue—the very form which he chose to adopt for that par- 
ticular purpose. 
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canons of criticism it is hard to say what might not be proved. 
When a man with a great reputation for learning and logical ability 
tries to put us off with these wretched quibbles, one is fairly 
bewildered. He shows an ignorance of the real strength and 
weakness of the position, which, but for his reputation, one would 
summarily explain by incapacity for reasoning. As it is, we must 
suppose, that living apart from the daily battle of life, he had lost that 
quick instinct possessed by all genuine logicians for recognising the 
vital points of an argument. <A day in a court of justice would have 
taught him more about evidence than a month spent over Aristotle. 
He had become fitter for the parade of the fencing-room, than for 
the real thrust and parry of a duel in earnest. The mere rhetorical 
flourish pleases him as much as a blow at his antagonist’s heart. 
Another glaring instance in the same paper is his apparent failure 
to perceive that there is a difference between proving that such a 
prophecy as that announcing the fall of Babylon was fulfilled, and 
proving that it was supernaturally inspired. Hume, without a tenth 
part of the logical apparatus, would have made mincemeat of such an 
opponent in a couple of clear paragraphs. Paley, whom he never 
tires of treating to contemptuous abuse, wus incapable of such 
feeble sophistry. De Quincey, in short, was an able expositor; 
but he was not, though under better discipline he might pro- 
bably have become, a sound original thinker. He is an interpreter, 
not an originator of thought. His skill in setting forth an 
argument blinds him to its most palpable defects. If language is 
a powerful weapon in his hands, it is only when the direction of the 
blow is dictated by some more manly, if less ingenious, understanding. 

Let us inquire, and it is a more delicate question, whether he 
is better qualified to use it as a plaything. He has a certain reputa- 
tion as a humorist. The essay on Murder considered as one of the 
Fine Arts is probably the most popular of his writings. The con- 
ception is undoubtedly meritorious, and De Quincey returns to it 
more than once in his other works. The description of the Williams 
murders is inimitable, and the execution even in the humorous 
passages is frequently good. We may praise particular sentences; 
such as the well-known remark that “if a man once indulges 
himself in murder, he comes to think little of robbing; and from 
robbing he comes next to drinking and sabbath-breaking; and 
from that to incivility and procrastination.” One laughs at this 
whimsical inversion; but I don’t think one laughs very heartily; 
and certainly one does not find, as in really deep humour, that the 
paradox is pregnant with further meaning, and the laugh a prelude 
to a more melancholy smile. Many of the best things ever said are 
couched in a similar form: the old remark that the use of language 
is the concealment of thought; the saying that the half is greater 
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than the whole, and that two and two don’t always make four, are 
familiar instances ; but each of them really contains a profound truth 
expressed in a paradoxical form, which is a sufficient justification of their 
extraordinary popularity. But if every inversion of a comnionplace 
were humorous, we should be able to make jokes by machinery. There 
is no humour that I can see in the statement that honesty is the 
worst policy, or that procrastination saves time ; and De Quincey’s 
phrase, though I admit that it is amusing as a kind of summary of 
his essay, seems to me to rank little higher than an ingenious pun. 
It is a clever trick of language, but does not lead any further. 

Here, too, and elsewhere, the humour gives us a certain im- 
pression of thinness. It is pressed too far, and spun out too long. 
Compare De Quincey’s mode of beating out his one joke through 
pages of laboured facetiousness, with Swift’s concentrated and pangent 
irony, as in the proposal for eating babies, or the argument to prove 
that the abolition of Christianity may be attended with some incon- 
veniences. Itis the difference between the stiffest of nautical grogs, and 
the negus provided by thoughtful parents for a child’s evening party. 
In some parts of the essay De Quincey sinks far lower. I do not believe 
that in any English author of reputation there is a more feeble piece of 
forced fun, than in the description of the fight of the amateur in 
murder with the baker at Munich. One knows by a process of reason- 
ing that the man is joking; but one feels inclined to blush, through 
sympathy with a very clever man so exposing himself. A blemish 
of the same kind makes itself unpleasantly obvious at many points of 
his writings. He seems to fear that we shall find his stately and 
elaborate style rather too much for our nerves. He is conscious that, 
as a great master of language, he can play what tricks he pleases, 
without danger of remonstrance. And, therefore, he every now and 
then plunges into slang, not irreverently, as a vulgar writer might do, 
but of malice prepense. The shock is almost as great as if an 
organist performing a solemn tune should suddenly introduce an 
imitation of the mewing of a cat. Now, he seems to say, you can’t 
accuse me of being dull and pompous. Let me quote an instance or 
two from his graver writings. He wishes to argue, in defence of 
Christianity, that the ancients were insensible to ordinary duties of 
humanity. “Our wicked friend, Kikero, for instance, who was so 
bad, but wrote so well, who did such naughty things, but said such 
pretty things, has himself noticed in one of his letters, with petrify- 
ing coolness, that he knew of destitute old women in Rome who 
went without tasting food for one, two, or even three days. After 
making such a statement, did Kikero not tumble down-stairs, and 
break at least three of his legs, in his hurry to call a public meeting,” 
&e., &e. What delicate humour! The grave apologist of Christianity 
actually calls Cicero, Kikero, and talks about “three of his legs!” 

VOL. IX. N.S. Y 
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Do we not all explode with laughter? A parallel case occurs in his 
argument about the Essenes; where he grows so irrepressibly funny 
as to call Josephus “Mr. Joe,” and addresses him as follows :— 
“‘ Wicked Joseph, listen to me; you’ve been telling us a fairy-tale ; 
and, for my part, I’ve no objection to a fairy-tale in any situation, 
because if one can make no use of it oneself, always one knows that 
a child will be thankful for it. But this tale, Mr. Joseph, happens 
also to be a lie; secondly, a fraudulent lie; thirdly, a malicious lie.” 
I have seen this stuff described as “scholarlike badinage;”’ but the 
only effect of such exquisite foolery, within my mind, is to persuade 
one that a writer assailed by such weapons, and those weapons used 
by a man who has the whole resources of the English language at 
his command, must probably have been speaking an inconvenient 
truth. I will simply refer to the story of Sir Isaac Newton sitting 
all day with one stocking on and one off, in the Casuistry of Roman 
Meals, as an illustration of the way in which a story ought not to 
be told. Its most conspicuous, though not its worst fault, its extreme 
length, protects it from quotation. 

It is strange to find that a writer, pre-eminently endowed with 
delicacy of ear, and boasting of the complex harmonies of his style, 
should condescend to such an irritating defect. De Quincey says of 
one of the greatest masters of the humorous :—“ The gyration 
within which his (Lamb’s) sentiment wheels, no matter of what kind 
it may be, is always the shortest possible. It does not prolong itself, 
it does not repeat itself, it does not propagate itself.” And he goes 
on to connect the failing with Lamb’s utter insensibility to music, 
and indifference to “the rhythmical in prose composition.” The 
criticism is a fine one in its way, but it may perhaps explain some of 
De Quincey’s shortcomings in Lamb’s peculiar sphere. De Quincey’s 
jokes are apt to repeat and prolong and propagate themselves, till 
they become tiresome ; and the ‘delicate touch of the true humorist, 
just indicating a half-comic, half-pathetic thought, is alien to De 
Quincey’s more elaborate style. Yet I do not deny that he has a 
sense of humour. That faculty may be predominant or latent; it 
may form the substance of a whole book, as in the case of Sterne; 
or it may permeate every sentence, as in Mr. Carlyle’s writings; or 
it may simply give a faint tinge, rather perceived by subsequent 
analysis than consciously felt at the time; and in this lowest degree 
it occasionally gives a certain charm to De Quincey’s writing. 
When he tries overt acts of wit, he becomes simply vulgar; when he 
directly aims at the humorous, we feel his hand to be rather heavy ; 
but he is occasionally very happy in that ironical method, of which 
the Essay on Murder is the most notorious specimen. The best - 
example, in my opinion, is the description of his elder brother in the 
Autobiographical Sketches. The account of the rival kingdoms 
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of Gombroon and Tigrasylvania ; of poor De Quincey’s troubles in 
getting rid of his subjects’ tails; his despair at the suggestion that 
by making them sit down for six hours a day they might rub them 
off in the course of several centuries ; his ingenious plan of placing 
his unlucky island at a distance of 75 degrees of latitude from his 
brother’s capital; and his dismay at hearing of the “ vast horns and 
promontories” which run down from all parts of the hostile 
dominions towards his unoffending little territory, are touched with 
admirable skill. The grave, elaborate detail of the perplexities of 
his childish imagination is pleasant, and almost pathetic. When, in 
short, by simply applying his usual stateliness of manner to a sub- 
ject a little beneath it in dignity, he can produce the desired effect, 
he is eminently successful. The same rhetoric which would be 
appropriate (to use his favourite illustration) in treating the theme 
of “Belshazzar the King giving a great feast to a thousand of his 
lords,” has a certain piquancy, when for Belshazzar we substitute a 
schoolboy playing at monarchy. He is indulging in a whimsical 
masquerade, and the pomp is assumed in sport instead of in earnest. 
Nobody can do a little mock majesty so well as he who on occasion 
can be seriously majestic. Yet when he altogether abandons his 
strong ground, and chooses to tumble and make grimaces before us, 
like an ordinary clown, he becomes simply offensive. The great 
tragedian is capable on due occasion of pleasant burlesque; but sheer 
unadulterated comedy is beyond his powers. De Quincey, in short, 
can parody his own serious writing better than anybody, and the 
capacity is a proof that the faculty of humour was not entirely 
absent from his intellect; but for a genuine substantive joke—a joke 
which, resting on its own merits, instead of being the shadow of his 
serious writing, is to be independently humorous—he seems, to me at 
least, to be generally insufferable. 

De Quincey’s final claim to a unique position rests on the fact 
that his “ impassioned prose”? was applied to confessions. He com- 
pares himself, as I have said, to Rousseau and Augustine. The 
analogy with the last of these two writers would, I should imagine, 
be rather difficult to carry beyond the first part of resemblance; but 
it is possible to make out a somewhat closer affinity to Rousseau. In 
both cases, at least, we have to deal with men of morbid tempera- 
ment, ruined or seriously injured by their utter incapacity for self- 
restraint. So far, however, as their confessions derive an interest 
from the revelation of character, Rousseau is more exciting almost 
in the same proportion as he confesses greater weaknesses. The 
record of such errors by their chief actor, and that actor a man of such 
singular ability, presents us with a strangely attractive problem. 
De Quincey has less to confess, and is less anxious to lay bare his 
own morbid propensities. His story excites compassion ; but in its 
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essential features it is commonplace enough. Nearly all that he 
has to tell us is that he ran away from school, spent some time in 
London, for no very assignable reason, in a semi-starving condition, 
and then, equally without reason, surrendered at discretion to the 
respectabilities and went to Oxford like an ordinary human being. 
We may fancy that even these meagre facts are more or less dis- 
torted by the fumes of opium; but at best they serve as little more 
than a text for eloquent meditation. The rest of his life was spent 
in consuming opium or in breaking off the habit at intervals, and in 
planning more or less ambitious works. Vague thoughts passed 
through his mind of composing a great work on Political Economy, 
or of writing a still more wonderful treatise on the Emendation of 
the Hiuman Intellect. But he never seems to have made any decided 
steps towards the fulfilment of such dreams; and remained to the 
end of his days a melancholy specimen of wasted force. There is 
nothing, unfortunately, very uncommon in the story, except so far 
as its hero was a man of unusual talents. The history of Cole- 
ridge exemplifies a still higher ambition, resulting, it is true, in a 
much greater influence upon the thought of the age, but almost 
equally sad. Their lives might be put into tracts for the use of 
opium-eaters; and whilst there was still hope of redeeming them, 
it might have been worth while to condemn them with severity. 
Indignation is now out of place, and we can only grieve and pass 
by. When thousands of men are drinking themselves to death 
every year, there is nothing very strange or dramatic in the history 
of one ruined by opium instead of by gin. 

From De Quincey’s writings we get the notion of a man amiable, 
but with an uncertain temper; with fine emotions, but an utter want 
of moral strength ; and in short, of a nature of much delicacy and 
tenderness retreating into opium and the lake district, from a world 
which was too rough for him. THe does not seem to have been liable 
to any worse imputations than that of excessive inability for any- 
thing beyond spinning gorgeous phraseology; but, in a literary 
sense, we may accept his humorous scale of morality, and say that 
he had sunk from lying and lawbreaking to utter procrastination. 
The goodness of his character diminishes the interest of his story. 
But if in this sense his story falls short of Rousseau’s confessions, 
because he had no baseness to relate, it falls short in another way 
which is less to his credit. Rousseau has the supreme merit of 
having felt more deeply, and expressed more eloquently than any one 
else, what all his contemporaries were thinking; he fulfilled in the 
highest degree the conditions which enable a man of genius to be at 
once the spokesman and the impelling force of his time. De Quincey 
not only had not strength to stand alone, but he belonged to a 
peculiar side-current of English thought. He was the adjective, of 
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which Coleridge was the substantive ; and if Coleridge himself was 
an unsatisfactory and imperfect thinker, his imperfections all greatly 
increased in his friend and disciple. He shared that belief which 
some people have not yet abandoned, that the answer to all our 
perplexities is to be found in some of the mysteries of German 
metaphysics. If we could only be taught to distinguish between the 
reason and the understanding, the scales would fall from our eyes, 
and we should see that the Thirty-nine Articles contained the plan 
on which the universe was framed. He had an acquaintance, which, 
if his own opinion were correct, was accurate and profound, with 
Kant’s writings, and had studied Schelling, Fichte, and Hegel. He 
could talk about concepts, and categories, and schematisms, without 
losing his head amongst those metaphysical heights. He knew how 
by the theoretic reason to destroy all proofs of the existence of God, 
and then, by introducing the practical reason, to set the existence of 
God beyond a doubt. He fancied that he was able to translate the 
technicalities of Kant into plain English ; and he believed that when so 
translated, they would prove to have a real and all-important meaning. 
sut as nothing ever came of all this, it would be idle to deduce from 
his scattered hints any estimate of his powers. If German meta- 
physics are a science, and not a mere edifice of moonshine; and if 
De Quincey had penetrated the secrets of that science, we have 
missed a chance of enlightenment. As it is, we have little left 
except a collection of contemptuous prejudices. De Quincey thought 
himself entitled to treat Locke as a shallow pretender. The whole 
eighteenth century was, with one or two exceptions, a barren 
wilderness to him. He aspersed its reasoners, from Locke to Paley ; 
he scorned its poets with all the bitterness of the school which first 
broke loose from the rule of Pope; and its prose-writers, with the ex- 
ception of Burke, were miserable beings in his eyes. He would have 
seen with little regret a holocaust of all the literature produced in 
England between the death of Milton and the rise of Wordsworth. 
Naturally, he hated an infidel with that kind of petulant bitterness 
which possesses an old lady in a country village, who has just heard that 
some wicked people dispute the story of Balaam’s ass. And, as a 
corollary, he combined the whole French people in one sweeping 
censure, and utterly despised their morals, manners, literature, and 
political principles. He was a Jchn Bull, as far as a man can be, 
who is of weakly, nervous temperament, and believes in Kant. 

One or two illustrations may be given of the force of these 
effeminate prejudices; and it is to be remarked with regret, that 
they are specially injurious in a department where he otherwise 
had eminent merits, that, namely, of literary criticism. Any man 
who lived in the eighteenth century was primd facie a fool; if a 
freethinker, his case was all but hopeless; but if a French free- 
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thinker, it was desperate indeed. He lets us into the secret of his 
prejudices, which, indeed, is tolerably transparent in his statement, 
that he found it hard to reverence Coleridge, when he supposed him 
to be a Socinian. Now, though a “liberal man,” he could not hold a 
Socinian to be a Christian; nor could he “think that any man, 
though he make himself a marvellously clever disputant, ever could 
tower upwards with a very great philosopher, unless he should begin 
or end with Christianity.” The canon may be sound, but it at once 
destroys the pretensions of such men as Hobbes, Spinoza, Hume, 
and even, though De Quincey considers him “ a dubious exception,” 
Kant. Even heterodoxy is enough to alienate his sympathies. 
“Think of a man,” he exclaims about poor Whiston, “who had 
brilliant preferment within his reach, dragging his poor wife and 
daughter for half a century through the very mire of despondency 
and destitution, because he disapproved of Athanasius, or because the 
‘ Shepherd of Hermas’ was not sufficiently esteemed by the Church of 
England.” Todo him justice, De Quincey admits in another passage, 
that this ridicule of a poor man for sacrificing his interests to his 
principles was not quite fair; but then Whiston was only an Arian. 
When Priestley, who was a far worse heretic, had his house sacked 
by a mob, and his life endangered, De Quincey can scarcely restrain 
his exultation. He admits in terms that Priestley ought to be pitied, 
but adds, that the fanaticism of the mob was ‘ much more reason- 
able” than the fanaticism of Priestley ; and that those who play 
at bowls, must look out for rubbers. Porson is to be detested for his 
letters to Travis, though De Quincey does not dare to defend the 
disputed text. He has, however, a pleasant insinuation at command. 
Porson, he says, stung like a hornet ; “it may chance that on this 
subject Master Porson will get stung through his coffin, before he is 
many years deader.”” What scholarlike badinage! Political heretics 
fare little better. Fox’s eloquence was “ ditchwater,” with a shrill 
effervescence of “imaginary gas.” Burnet was a “ gossiper, slan- 
derer, and notorious falsifier of facts.’ That one of his sermons was 
burnt is “the most consolatory fact in his whole worldly career ;” 
and he asks, “ would there have been much harm in tying his lord- 
ship to the sermon?” Junius was not only a knave who ought to 
have been transported, but his literary success rested upon an utter 
delusion. He had neither “sentiment, imagination, nor generalisa- 
tion.” Johnson, though the best of Tories, lived in the wrong 
century, and unluckily criticised Milton with foolish harshness. 
Therefore “Johnson, viewed in relation to Milton, was a malicious, 
mendacious, and dishonest man.” 

Let us turn to greater names. Goethe’s best work was Werther, 
and De Quincey is convinced that his reputation “must decline for 
the next generation or two, until it reaches its just level.” His 
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merits have been exaggerated for three reasons—first, his great age ; 
secondly, “the splendour of his official rank at the court of Wei- 
mar (!) ;” thirdly, “his enigmatical and unintelligible writing.” But 
“in Germany his works are little read, and in this country not at all.” 
Wilhelm Meister is morally detestable, and, artistically speaking, 
rubbish. Of the author of the Philosophical Dictionary, of the 
Essai sur les Meurs, of Candide, and certain other trifles, his 
judgment is that Horace Walpole’s reputation is the same in kind, as 
the genuine reputation of Voltaire: “ Both are very splendid memoir 
writers, and of the two, Lord Orford is the more brilliant.” In the 
same tone he compares Gibbon to Southey, giving the advantage to 
the latter on the score of his poetical ability ; and his view of another 
great infidel may be inferred from the following. One of Rousseau’s 
opinions is only known to us through Cowper, “ for in the unventi- 
lated pages of its originator, it would have lurked undisturbed down 
to this hour of June, 1819.” 

Voltaire and Rousseau have the double title to hatred of being 
Frenchmen and freethinkers. But even orthodox Frenchmen fare 
little better. ‘‘The French Bossuets, Bourdaloues, Fénélons, &c., 
whatever may be thought of their meagre and attenuated rhetoric, 
are one and all the most commonplace of thinkers.”’ In fact, the mere 
mention of France acts upon him like a red rag on a bull. The 
French, “in whom the lower forms of passion are constantly bubbling 
up, from the shallow and superficial character of their feelings,” are 
incapable of English earnestness. Their taste is “‘ anything but good 
in all that department of wit and humour”—the department, appa- 
rently, of anecdotes—“ and the ground lies in their natural want of 
veracity ;” whereas England bases upon its truthfulness a well- 
founded claim to “a moral pre-eminence among the nations.” 
Belgians, French, and Italians attract the inconsiderate by “ facile 
obsequiousness,” which, however, is a pendent of ‘ impudence 
and insincerity. Want of principle and want of moral sensibility 
compose the original fundus of southern manners.” Our faults of 
style, such as they are, proceed from our manliness. In France there 
are no unmarried women at the age which amongst us gives the 
insulting name of old maid. “ What striking sacrifices of sexual 
honour does this one fact argue!’”’ The French style is remarkable 
for simplicity ——“ a strange pretension for anything French ;” but on 
the whole the intellectual merits of their style are small, “ chiefly 
negative,” and “ founded on the accident of their colioquial necessi- 
ties.” They are amply compensated, too, by “the prodigious defects 
of the French in all the higher qualities of prose composition.” 
Even their handwriting is the “ very vilest form of scribbling which 
exists in Europe,” and they and the Germans are “the two most 
gormandising races in Europe.” They display a brutal selfishness 
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in satisfying their appetites, whereas Englishmen at all public meals 
are remarkably conspicuous for “a spirit of mutual attention and 
self-sacrifices.” It is enough to show the real degradation of their 
habits, that they use the “odious gesture ” of shrugging their shoul- 
ders, and are fond of the “ vile ejaculation, ‘bah!’ ” which is as bad 
as to puff the smoke of a tobacco-pipe in your companion’s face. 
They have neither self-respect, nor respect for others. French 
masters are never dignified, though sometimes tyrannical; French 
servants are always, even without meaning it, disrespectfully familiar. 
Many of their manners and usages are “ essentially vulgar, and their 
apparent affability depends, not on kindness of heart, but love of 
talking.” 

All this stuff, from which I have only taken a few random speci- 
mens, was written by a man who, so far as appears, never visited on 
the Continent, and knew nothing, except from books, of the great 
peoples whom he systematically vilifies. The impudence of the asser- 
tions is really amusing, though one cannot but regret that the vulgar 
prejudice of the oldfashioned John Bull should have been embodied 
in the pages of a master of our language. The explanation, however, 
is easy. De Quincey’s prejudices are chiefly the reflection of those 
of the Coleridge school in general, though he added to them a few 
pet aversions of his own. At times his genuine acuteness of mind 
raises him above the teaching of his masters, or at least enables him 
to detect their weaknesses. He discovers Coleridge’s plagiarisms, 
though he believes, and, indeed, speaks in the most exaggerated 
terms of his philosophical pretensions ; whilst, in treating of Words- 
worth, he points out with great skill the fallacy of some of his 
theories and the inconsistency of his practice. But whilst keenly 
observant of some of the failings of his friends, he reproduces others 
in even an exaggerated type. Je shows to the full their narrow- 
minded hatred of the preceding century, of all forms of excellence 
which did not correspond to their favourite types, and of all specula- 
tion which did not lead to, or start from, their characteristic doctrines. 
The error is fully pardonable. We must not look to men who are 
leading a revolt against established modes of thought for a fair 
appreciation of the doctrines of their antagonists ; and if De Quincey 
could recognise no merit in Voltaire or Rousseau, in Locke, Paley, 
or Jeremy Bentham, their followers were quite prepared to retaliate 
in kind. One feels, however, that such prejudices are more respect- 
able when they are the foibles of a strong mind engaged in active 
warfare. We can pardon the old campaigner, who has become bitter 
in an internecine contest. It is not quite so pleasant to discover 
the same bitterness in a gentleman who has looked on from a distance, 
and never quite made up his mind to buckle on his armour. De 
Quincey had not earned the right of speaking evil of his enemies. If 
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a man chances to be a Hedonist, he should show the good temper 
which is the best virtue of the indolent. To lie on a bed of roses, 
and snarl at everybody who contradicts your theories, seems to imply 
rather testiness of temper than strength of conviction. De-Quincey 
isa Christian on Epicurean principles. He dislikes an infidel, because 
his repose is disturbed by the arguments of freethinkers. He fears 
that he will be forced to think conscientiously, and to polish his 
logical weapons afresh. He mutters that the man is a fool, and 
could be easily thrashed if it were worth while, and then turns back 
to his opium and his rhetoric and his beloved Church of England. 
There is no pleasanter institution for a gentleman who likes magni- 
ficent historical associations, and heartily hates the rude revolutionists 
who would turn the world upside down, and thereby disturb the rest 
of dreamy metaphysicians. 

He is quite pathetic, too, about the British constitution. “ Destroy 
the House of Lords,” he exclaims, “ and henceforward, for people like 
you and me, England will be no habitable land.” Here, he seems to 
say, isone charming elysium, where no rude hand has swept away the 
cobwebs or replaced the good old-fashioned machinery ; here we may 
find rest in the “ pure, holy, and magnificent Church,” whose Articles, 
interpreted by Coleridge, may guide us through the most wondrous 
of metaphysical labyrinths, and dwell in a grand constitutional 
edifice, rich in picturesque memories, and blending into one complex 
harmony elements contributed by a long series of centuries. And 
you, wretched French revolutionists, with your love of such precision, 
and irreverent radicals and utilitarians, with your grovelling, mate- 
rial notions, propose to level, and destroy, and break in upon my 
delicious reveries. No old Hebrew prophet could be more indignant 
with the enemy who threatened to break down the carved work of 
his temple with axes and hammers. But his complaint is, after all, 
the voice of the sluggard. Let me dream a little longer; for much 
as I love my country and its institutions, I cannot rouse myself to 
fight for them. It is enough if I call their assailants an ugly name 
or so, and at times begin to write what might be the opening pages 
of the preface to some very great work of the future. Alas! the 
first digression diverts the thread of the discourse; the task becomes 
troublesome, and the labour is abruptly broken off. And so in a life 
of seventy-three years De Quincey read extensively and thought 
acutely by fits, eat an enormous quantity of opium, wrote a few 
pages which revealed new capacities in the language, and provided a 
good deal of respectable padding for magazines. 

LesLig STEPHEN. 








FROM PORTSMOUTH TO ORAN TO SEE THE ECLIPSE. 


Tue opening of the Eclipse Expedition was not propitious. Ports- 
mouth, on the 5th of December, was swathed by a fog, intensified 
by smoke, and traversed by a drizzle of fine rain. At six p.m. I was 
on board the Urgent. Space was scarce, for the company was large. 
The narrow cabin, part of which I was to occupy, contained two 
shelves for beds—one for Captain Noble, the other for me. The cabin 
was near the screw; it was also close to the fire-place, where conver- 
sation was heard at night, and the clatter of fire-irons in the early 
morning. Altogether, the position was not one favourable to a 
wakeful man. Still, though on the first night sleep was scanty, rest 
was good. On Tuesday morning the weather was too thick to permit 
of the ship’s being swung and her compasses calibrated. The 
Admiral of the port, a man of very noble presence, came on board. 
Under his stimulus the energy which the fog had damped appeared 
to become more active, and soon after his departure we steamed down 
to Spithead. Here the fog had so far lightened as to enable the 
officers to swing the ship. At three p.m., on Tuesday, the 6th of 
December, we got away, gliding successively past Whitecliff Bay, 
Bembridge, Sandown, Shanklin, Ventnor, and St. Catherine’s Light- 
house. On Wednesday morning we sighted the Isle of Ushant, on the 
French side of the Channel. The northern end of the island has 
been fretted by the waves into detached tower-like masses of rock of 
very remarkable appearance. In the Channel the sea was green, 
and opposite Ushant it was a brighter green. On Wednesday 
evening we committed ourselves to the Bay of Biscay. The roll 
of the Atlantic was full, but not violent. There had been scarcely 
a gleam of sunshine throughout the day, but the cloud forms were 
fine, and their apparent solidity impressive. On Thursday morning 
I rose refreshed, and found the green of the sea displaced by a deep 
indigo blue. The whole of Thursday we steamed across the bay. 
We had but little blue sky, but the clouds were again grand and 
varied—cirrus, stratus, cumulus, and nimbus, we had them all. 
Dusky hairlike trails were sometimes dropped from the distant 
clouds to the sea. These were falling showers, and they sometimes 
occupied the whole horizon, while we steamed across the rainless 
circle which was thus surrounded. Sometimes we plunged into the 
rain, and once or twice, by slightly changing course, avoided a heavy 
shower. From time to time perfect rainbows spanned the heavens 
from side to side. At times a bow would appear in fragments, 
showing the keystone of the arch midway in air, and its two but- 
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tresses on the horizon. In all cases the light of the bow could be 
quenched by a Nicol’s prism, with its long diagonal tangent to the 
arc. Sometimes gleaming patches of the firmament were seen amid 
the clouds. When viewed in the proper direction, the gleam could 
be quenched by a Nicol prism, a dark aperture being thus opened 
into stellar space. 

At sunset on Thursday the denser clouds were fiercely fringed, 
while through the lighter ones seemed to issue the glow of a contla- 
gration. On Friday morning we sighted Cape Finisterre, the extreme 
end of the are which sweeps from Ushant round the Bay of Biscay. 
Calm spaces of blue, in which floated quietly scraps of cumuli, were 
behind us, but in front of us was a horizon of portentous darkness. 
It continued thus threatening throughout the day. Towards evening 
the wind strengthened to a gale, and at dinner it was difficult to 
preserve the plates and dishes from destruction. Our thinned com- 
pany hinted that the rolling had other consequences. It was very 
wild when we went to bed. On shore a landsman can appreciate 
the strength of a storm, but a seaman has the advantage in 
appreciating its effect upon the ocean. Under certain circum- 
stances the water cannot answer to the wind. The wave, in 
fact, is litted by the difference of pressure upon its front and back, 
and if this pressure be not long-continued—in other words, if the 
distances traversed by the waves be not considerable—though the 
wind may be violent, the waves will not be high. We turned in as 
usual, and I slumbered and slept ; but after some time I was rendered 
actively conscious that my body had become a kind of projectile, 
which had the ship’s side for a target. I gripped the edge of my 
berth to save myself from being thrown out. Outside, I could hear 
somebody say that he had been thrown from his berth, and sent 
spinning to the other side of the saloon. The screw laboured violently 
amid the lurching ; it incessantly quitted the water, and, twirling in 
the air, rattled against its bearings, and caused the ship to shudder 
from stem to stern. At times the waves struck us, not with the soft 
impact which might be expected from a liquid, but with the sudden 
solid shock of battering-rams. ‘ No man knows the force of water,” 
said one of the officers, “ until he has experienced a storm at sea.” 
These blows followed each other at quick intervals, the screw rattling 
after cach of them, until, finally, the delivery of a heavier stroke 
than ordinary seemed to reduce the saloon to chaos. Furniture 
crashed, glasses rang, and alarmed inquiries immediately followed. 
Amid the noises I heard one note of forced laughter ; it sounded very 
ghastly. Men tramped through the saloon, and busy voices were 
heard aft, as if something there had gone wrong. I rose, and not 
without difficulty got into my clothes. In the after-cabin, under the 
superintendence of the able and energetic navigating lieutenant, 
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Mr. Brown, a group of bluejackets were working at the tiller ropes. 
These had become loose, and the helm refused to answer the wheel. 
High moral lessons might be gained on shipboard in observing what 
steadfast adherance to an object can accomplish, and what large 
effects are heaped up by the addition of infinitesimals. The tiller- 
rope, as the bluejackets strained in concert, seemed hardly to move ; 
still it did move a little, until finally, by timing the pull to the 
lurching of the ship, the mastery of the rudder was obtained. I had 
previously gone on deck. Round the saloon door were a few 
members of the eclipse party, who seemed in no mood for 
scientific observation. Nor did I; but I wished to see the storm. 
I climbed the steps to the poop, exchanged a word with Captain 
Toynbee, the only member of the party to be seen on the poop, and 
by his direction made towards a cleat not far from the wheel. The 
cleat is a T-shaped mass of metal employed for the fastening of 
ropes, and round it I coiled my arms. Captain Henderson and a 
group of sailors were then engaged at the screw-well. A plank which 
crossed it had been struck and detached, causing a wild bumping 
against the sides of the well. They secured the plank temporarily ; 
but it subsequently broke away and was lost. The captain and 
sailors moved off, and with the exception of the men at the wheel, 
who stood as silent as corpses, I was alone. I had seen grandeur 
elsewhere, but this was a new form of grandeur tome. The Urgent 
is long and narrow, and during our expedition she lacked the steady- 
ing influence of sufficient ballast. She was for a time practically 
rudderless, and lay in the trough of the sea. I could see the long 
ridges, with some hundreds of feet between their crests, rolling 
upon the ship perfectly parallel to her sides. As they approached, 
they so grew upon the eye, as to render the expression “ mountains 
high” intelligible. At all events, there was no mistaking their 
mechanical might, as they took the ship upon their shoulders ‘and 
swung her like a pendulum. The poop sloped sometimes at an angle 
which I estimated at over forty-five degrees; wanting my previous 
Alpine practice, I should have felt less confidence in my grip of the 
cleat. Here and there the long rollers were tossed by interference 
into heaps of greater height. The wind caught their crests, and 
scattered them over the sea, the surface of which was seething 
white. The aspect of the clouds was a fit accompaniment to the 
fury of the ocean. The moon was almost full—at times concealed, 
at times revealed, as the scud flew wildly over it. These things 
appealed to the eye, while the ear was filled by the whistle and 
boom of the storm and the groaning of the screw. 

Nor was the outward agitation the only object of interest to me. I 
was at once subject and object to myself, and watched with intense 
interest the workings of my own mind. The Urgent is an elderly 
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ship. She had been built by a contracting firm for some foreign 
government, and had been diverted from her first purpose, when con- 
verted into a troop-ship. She had been for some time out of work, 
and I had heard that one of her boilers, at least, needed repair. Our 
scanty but excellent crew, moreover, did not belong to the Urgent, 
but had been gathered from other ships. Our three lieutenants 
were also volunteers. All this passed swiftly through my mind as the 
ship shook under the blows of the waves, and I thought that probably 
no one on board—not even my friend Admiral Ommaney—could say 
how much of this thumping and straining the Urgent would be able 
to bear. This uncertainty caused me to look steadily at the worst, 
and I tried to strengthen myself in the face of it. But at length 
the helm laid hold of the water, and the ship was got gradually 
round to face the waves. The rolling diminished, a certain amount 
of pitching, or fore-and-aft oscillation, taking its place. Our speed 
had fallen from eleven knots to two. I went again to bed. After a 
space of calm, when we seemed crossing the vortex of a storm, heavy 
tossing recommenced. I was afraid to allow myself to fall asleep, as 
my berth was high, and to be pitched out of it might be attended 
with bruises, if not with fractures. From Friday at noon, to Saturday 
at noon, we accomplished sixty-six miles, or an average of less than 
three miles an hour. I overheard the sailors talking about this 
storm. The Urgent, according to those that knew her, had never 
previously experienced anything like it." 

All through Saturday the wind, though somewhat sobered, blew 
dead against us. The atmospheric effects were exceedingly fine. 
The cumuli resembled mountains in shape, and their peaked summits 
shone as white as Alpine snows. At one place the resemblance was 
greatly strengthened by a vast area of cloud, uniformly illuminated, 
and lying like a Névé below the peaks. From it fell a kind of cloud 
river, strikingly like a glacier. The colouring of sunset was remark- 
able—spaces of brilliant green, not subjective, in my opinion, on the 
lower firmament; but the clouds were wild and fiery. Rainbows had 
been frequent throughout the day, and at night a perfectly continuous 
lunar bow spanned the heavens from horizon to horizon. Its colours 
were feeble ; but, contrasted with the black ground against which 
it rested, its luminousness was extraordinary. Sunday morning 
found us opposite to Lisbon, and at midnight we rounded Cape St. 
Vincent. Here the lurching seemed disposed to recommence. <A cot 
had been slung for me through the kindness of Lieutenant Walton. 
It hung between a tiller-wheel and a flue, and at one a.a., on Monday 
morning, I was roused by the banging of the cot against its boundaries. 
But the wind was now behind us, and we went along at a speed of 


(1) There is, it will be seen, a fair agreement between these impressions and those so 
vigorously described by a scientific correspondent of the Zines. 
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eleven knots. We felt certain of reaching Cadiz by three p.m. But 
a new lighthouse came in sight, which some affirmed to be Cadiz 
Lighthouse, while the surrounding houses were declared to be Cadiz 
itself. Out of deference to these statements, the navigating lieutenant 
changed his course, and steered for the place. A pilot came on 
board, and he informed us that we were before the mouth of the 
Guadalquiver, and that the lighthouse was that of Cipidna. Cadiz 
was some eighteen miles distant. We steered towards it, hoping to 
get into the harbour before dark. But the harbour pilot was snapped 
up by another vessel, and we did not get in. We beat about during 
the night, and in the morning found ourselves about fifteen miles 
from Cadiz. The sun rose behind the city, and we steered straight 
into the light. The three-towered cathedral stood in the midst, 
round which swarmed apparently a multitude of chimney-stacks. A 
nearer approach showed the chimneys to be small turrets. <A pilot 
was taken on board; for there is a dangerous shoal in the harbour. 
The appearance of the city as the sun shone upon its white and lofty 
walls was singularly beautiful. We cast anchor; some officials 
arrived and demanded a clean bill of health, Wehad none. The 
officials would have nothing to do with us; so the yellow quarantine 
flag was hoisted, and we waited for permission to land the Cadiz 
party. After some hours of delay the English consul and vice-consul 
came on board, and with them a Spanish officer, ablaze with gold lace 
and decorations. Under slight pressure the requisite permission 
had been granted. We landed our party, and in the afternoon 
weighed anchor. Thanks to kindness which I shall long remember 
I was here transferred to a roomier berth, leaving Captain Noble less 
hampered in his own. 

Cadiz soon sank beneath the sea, and we sighted in successon Cape 
Trafalgar, Tarifa, and the revolving light of Ceuta. The sea was 
very calm, and the moon rose in a quiet heaven. She swung with 
her convex surface downwards, the common boundary between light 
and shadow being almost horizontal. A pillar of reflected light 
shimmered up to us from the slightly rippled sea. I had already 
noticed the phosphorescence of the water, but to-night it was stronger 
than usual, especially among the foam at the bows. A bucket let 
down into the sea brought up a number of the little sparkling 
organisms which cause the phosphorescence. I caught some of them 
in my hand. And here an appearance was observed, which was new 
to most of us, and strikingly beautiful to all. Standing at the bow 
and looking forwards, at a distance of forty or fifty yards from the 
ship, a number of luminous streamers were seen rushing towards us. 
On nearing the vessel they rapidly turned, like a comet round 
its perihelion, placed themselves side by side, and, as parallel trails 
of light, kept up with the ship. One of them placed itself right in 
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front of the bow as a pioneer. These comets of the sea were joined 
at intervals by others. Sometimes as many as six at a time would 
rush at us, bend with extraordinary rapidity round a sharp curve, and 
afterwards keep us company. Leaning over the bow, and scanning 
the streamers closely, the frontal portion of each revealed the outline 
of a porpoise. The rush of the creatures through the water had 
started the phosphorescence, every spark of which was converted by 
the motion of the retina into a line of light. Each porpoise was thus 
wrapped in a luminous sheath. The phosphorescence did not cease at 
the creature’s tail, but was carried many porpoise-lengths behind it. 

To our right we had the African hills, illuminated by the moon. 

Gibraltar Rock at length became visible, but the town remained long 
hidden by a belt of haze. Through this at length the brighter lamps 
struggled. It was like the gradual resolution of a nebula into stars. As 
the depth seen through became gradually less, the mist vanished more 
and more, and, finally, all the lamps shone through. They formed a 
bright foil to the sombre mass of rock above them. The sea was so 
calm, and the scene so lovely, that Mr. Huggins and myself stayed on 
deck till the ship was moored near midnight. During our walking 
to and fro a striking enlargement of the disc of Jupiter was observed 
whenever the heated air of the funnels came between us and the 
planet. On passing away from the heated air, the flat dim dise would 
immediately shrink to a luminous point. The effect was one of 
retinal persistence. The retinal image of the planet was set quiver- 
ing in all azimuths by the streams of heated air, describing in quick 
succession minute lines of light, which summed themselves by 
peristence to a disc of sensible area. 

At six o’clock next morning the gun at the signal-station on 
the summit of the rock boomed. At eight the band on board the 
Trafalgar training-ship, which was in the harbour, struck up the 
national anthem; and immediately afterwards a crowd of mite-like 
cadets swarmed up the rigging. After the removal of the apparatus 
belonging to Captain Parson’s party we went on shore. A visit to 
the Governor was proposed, as an act of necessary courtesy, and I 
accompanied Admiral Ommaney and Mr. Huggins to the convent, or 
Government-house. Winter was in England when we left, but at 
Gibraltar we had the warmth of summer. The vegetation was 
luxuriant. Palm-trees, cactuses, and aloes, all ablaze with scarlet 
flowers. We sent in our cards to the Governor, waited for a time, 
and were then conducted by an orderly to his Excellency. He is a 
fine old man, over six foot high, and of frank military bearing. He 
received us and conversed with us in a very genial manner. He 
took us to see his garden, where the orange-trees were loaded with 
fruit, his palms, and his shaded promenades, in all of which he took 

manifest delight. Evidently “the hero of Kars” had fallen upon 
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quarters after his own heart. He appeared full of good-nature, and 
engaged us on the spot to dine with him that day. 

We sought the town-major for a pass to visit the lines. While 
awaiting his arrival, I purchased a stock of white glass bottles with 
glass stoppers, and gave directions to the chemist, Mr. Roberts, to 
have them thoroughly cleansed, packed, and sent on to the Urgent. 
Mr. Huggins and myself, who wished to see the rock, were taken by 
Captain Salmond to the library, where a model of Gibraltar is kept, 
and where we had acapital preliminary lesson. At the library we met 
Colonel Maberly, a courteous and kindly man, who gave us good 
advice regarding our excursion. He sent an orderly with us to 
the entrance of the lines. The orderly handed us over to an 
intelligent Irishman, who was directed to show us everything that 
we desired to see, and to hide nothing from us. We took the “upper 
lines,” traversed the galleries hewn through the limestone, looked 
through the embrasures, which opened like doors in the precipice, 
over the hills of Spain, reached St. George’s Hall, and went still 
higher, emerging on the summit of one of the noblest cliffs I have 
ever seen. Beyond, were the Spanish lines, marked by a line of 
white sentry-boxes; nearer, were the English lines, less conspicuously 
marked out; and between both was the neutral ground. Beyond 
the Spanish lines was the conical hill called the Queen of Spain’s 
Chair. The general aspect of Spain from the rock is bold and rugged. 
Doubling back from the galleries, we struck upwards towards the 
crest, reached the Signal Station, where we indulged in shandy-gaff 
and bread and cheese. Thence to O’Hara’s tower, the highest point 
of the rock. It was built by a former Governor, who, forgetful of 
the laws of terrestrial curvature, thought he might look from the 
tower into the port of Cadiz. The tower is riven, and may be climbed 
along the edges of the crack. We got to the top of it. Thence 
descended the curious Mediterranean Stair—a zigzag, mostly of 
steps down a steeply falling slope, amid palmetto brush, prickly 
pear, and aloes. Passing over the Windmill Hill, we were joined 
at the Governor’s Cottage by a car, and drove afterwards to the 
lighthouse at Europa Point. The tower was built, I believe, by Queen 
Adelaide, and it contains a fine dioptric apparatus of the first order, 
constructed by the Messrs. Chance, of Birmingham. The dinner-hour 
of the Governor was eight. During dinner the same genial traits 
which appeared in the morning were still more conspicuous. The 
freshness of his nature showed itself best when he spoke of his old 
antagonist in arms, Mouravieff. Chivalry in war is consistent with 
its stern prosecution. These two men were chivalrous, and after 
striking the last blow became friends for ever. Our kind and cour- 
teous reception at Gibraltar is a thing to be remembered with 
pleasure. 
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On the 15th of December we committed ourselves to the Mediter- 
ranean. ‘The views of Gibraltar with which we are most acquainted 
represent it as a huge ridge; but its aspect, end on, both from the 
Spanish lines and from the other side, is truly noble. There is a 
sloping bank of sand at the back of the rock, which I was disposed to 
regard simply as the débris of the limestone. I wished to let myself 
down upon it, but had not the time. My friend Mr. Busk, however, 
assures me that it is silica, and that the same sand constitutes the 
adjacent neutral ground. There are theories afloat as to its having 
been blown from Sahara. The Mediterranean throughout this first 
day, and indeed throughout the entire voyage to Oran, was of less 
deep a blue than the Atlantic. I saw nothing in it to match the 
water of the Bay of Biscay. Possibly the quantity of organisms may 
have modified the colour. At night the phosphorescence was deli- 
cious, breaking with the suddenness of a snapped spring along the 
crests of the waves formed by the port and starboard bows. Several 
large phosphorescent masses were passed in the darkness. They had 
a weird appearance. The strength of the phosphorescence was not 
uniform. Having flashed brilliantly for a time, it would in part 
subside, and soon afterwards regain its vigour. On the morning of 
the 16th we sighted the fort and lighthouse of Marsa el Kibir, and 
the white walls of Oran lying in the bight of a bay, sheltered by 
dominant hills. The sun was shining brightly ; during our whole 
voyage we had not had so fine aday. The wisdom which had led 
us to choose Oran as our place of observation seemed demonstrated. 
A rather excitable pilot came on board, and he guided us in behind 
the Mole, which had suffered much damage last year from an unex- 
plained outburst of waves from the Mediterranean. Both port and 
bow anchors were cast in deep water. With three huge hawsers the 
ship’s stern was made fast to three gun pillars fixed in the Mole; and 
here for a time the Urgent rested from her labours. 

M. Janssen, who had rendered his name celebrated by his observa- 
tions of the eclipse in India in 1868, when he shows the solar flames 
to be outbursts of incandescent hydrogen, was already encamped in 
the open country about eight miles from Oran. On the 2nd of 
December he had quitted Paris in a balloon, with a strong young 
sailor as his assistant, had descended near the mouth of the Loire, 
seen M. Gambetta, and received from him encouragement and aid. 
His encampment was visited by Mr. Huggins. It bore the best 
repute as regards freedom from haze and fog, and commanded a free 
outlook, but it was inconvenient for us on account of its distance from 
the ship. The place next in repute was the railway station, between 
two and three miles distant from the Mole. It was inspected; but 
being enclosed, was abandoned for an eminence in an adjacent 


garden, the property of Mr. Hinshelwood, a Scotchman who had 
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settled some years previously as an esparto merchant in Oran.’ In 
the most liberal manner he placed his ground at the disposition of 
the party. Here, the tents were pitched on the Saturday by 
Captain Salmond and his intelligent corps of sappers, the instru- 
ments being erected on the Monday under cover of the tents. Close 
to the railway station runs a new loopholed wall, intended for the 
defence of Oran, through which the highway passes into the open 
country. Looking southwards along the highway, about twenty 
yards to the right, is a small bastionet, intended to carry a gun 
or two, the roof of which I thought would form an admirable basis for 
my telescope, while the view of the surrounding country was unim- 
peded in all directions. The authorities kindly allowed me the use of 
this bastionet. Two men, one a blue-jacket named Elliot, and the 
other a marine named Hill, were placed at my disposal by Lieutenant 
Walton ; and thus aided, on Monday morning I mounted my tele- 
scope. The instrument was new to me, and I wished to master all 
the details of its manipulation. 

After some hours of discipline, and as the day was sobering 
towards twilight, the telescope was dismounted and put under cover. 
Mr. Huggins joined me, and we visited together the Arab quarter of 
Oran. ‘The flat-roofed houses appeared very clean and white. The 
street was filled with loiterers, and the thresholds were occupied by 
picturesque groups. Some of the men are very fine; we saw 
many straight, manly fellows who must have been six foot four in 
height. They passed us with perfect indifference, evincing no anger, 
suspicion, or curiosity, hardly caring to glance at us as we passed. 
In one instance only during my stay at Oran was I spoken to by an 
Arab. He was a tall, good-humoured fellow, who came smiling up to 
me, and muttered something about “les Anglais.” The mixed 
population of Oran is picturesque in the highest degree. The Jews, 
rich and poor, varying in their costumes as their wealth varies; the 
Arabs, more picturesque still, and of all shades of complexion. The 
negroes, the Spaniards, the French, all grouped together, and each 
preserving its own individuality, formed a picture which intensely 
interested me. 

On Tuesday, the 20th, I was early at the bastionet, with the view 
of schooling both myself and my men. The night had been very 
squally. The sergeant of the sappers took charge of our key, and on 
Tuesday morning Elliot went for it. He brought back the intelli- 
gence that the tents had been blown down, and the instruments over- 
turned. Among these was a large and valuable Equatorial from the 
Royal Observatory, Greenwich. It seemed hardly possible that this 


(1) Esparto is a kind of grass now much used in the manufacture of paper. On the 
day of our arrival I had noticed an English vessel taking on board what I supposed to 
be bundles of hay. It was esparto. 
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instrument, with its wheels and verniers and delicate adjustments, 
could have escaped uninjured from such a fall. This, however, was 
the case; and during the day all the overturned instrumerits were 
restored to their places, and found to be in practical working order. 
This and the following day were devoted to incessant schooling. I 
had come out as a general star-gazer, and not with the intention of 
devoting myself to the observation of any particular phenomenon. I 
wished to see the whole—the first contact, the advance of the moon, 
and the successive swallowing up of the solar spots, the breaking of 
the last line of crescent by the lunar mountains into Bailey’s beads, 
the advance of the shadow through the air, the appearance of the 
corona and prominences at the moment of totality, the radiant 
streamers of the corona, the internal structure of the flames, a glance 
through a polariscope, a sweep round the landscape with the naked 
eye, the reappearance of the solar limb through Bailey’s beads, and, 
finally, the retreat of the lunar shadow through the air. For these 
observations I was provided with a telescope of admirable definition, 
mounted, adjusted, packed, and most liberally placed at my disposal 
by Mr. Warren De LaRue. The telescope grasped the whole of the 
sun, and a considerable portion of the space surrounding it. But it 
would not take in the probable extreme limits of the corona. For 
this the finder was suitable; but instead of it, I had lashed on to 
the large telescope a light, but powerful instrument, constructed by 
Ross, and lent to me by Mr. Huggins. I was also furnished with an 
excellent binocular by Mr. Dallmever. In fact, no man could have 
been more efficiently supported than I was. It required a strict 
parcelling out of the two minutes and some seconds of totality to 
embrace in them the entire series of observations. These, while 
the sun remained visible were to be made with an unsilvered diagonal 
eye-piece, which reflected but a small fraction of the sun’s light, this 
fraction being still further toned down by a dark glass. At the 
moment of totality the dark glass was to be removed, and a silver 
reflector pushed in, so as to get the maximum of light from the 
corona and prominences. ‘The time of totality was distributed as 
follows :— 

1. Observe approach of shadow through the air:—totality. 

2. Telescope . . . . . . 380 seconds. 

, Winder <5 6s ss Spacers: 

. Double image prism. . . 15 seconds. 

. Nakedeye. . . . . ~ 10 seconds. 

. Finder or binocular . . . 20 seconds. 

. Telescope 


ane 20 seconds. 
. Observe retreat of shadow. 


It was proposed to begin and end with the telelcope, so that any 
change in the field of view occurring during the totality might be 
noticed. Elliot stood beside me, watch in hand, and furnished with a 
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lantern. Hecalled out at the end of each interval, and I moved from 
telescope to finder, from finder to polariscope, from polariscope to naked 
eye, from naked eye back to finder, from finder to telescope, abandoning 
the instrument finally to observe the retreating shadow. ll this we 
went over twenty times, while looking at the actual sun, and keeping 
him in the middle of the field. It was my object to render the 
repetition of the lesson so mechanical as to leave no room for flurry, 
forgetfulness, or excitement. Volition was not to be called upon, 
nor judgment exercised, but a well-beaten path of routine was to be 
followed. Had the opportunity occurred, I think the programme 
would have been strictly carried out. 

But the opportunity did not occur. For several days the weather 
had been ill-natured. We had wind so strong as to render the 
hawsers at the stern of the Urgent as rigid as iron, and, therefore, to 
destroy the navigating lieutenant’s sleep. We had clouds, a thunder- 
storm, and some rain. Still the hope was held out that the atmosphere 
would cleanse itself, and if it did, we were promised an air of extra- 
ordinary limpidity. Early on the 22nd we were all at our posts. 
Spaces of blue in the early morning gave us some encouragement, 
but all depended on the relation of these spaces to the surrounding 
clouds. Which of them were to grow as the day advanced? The 
wind was high, and to secure the steadiness of my instrument I was 
forced to retreat behind a projection of the bastionet, place stones 
upon its base, and further, to avail myself of the shelter of a sail. My 
practised men fastened the sail at the top, and loaded it with boulders 
at the bottom. It was tried severely, but it stood firm. The clouds 
and blue spaces fought for a time with varying success. The sun 
was hidden and revealed at intervals, hope oscillating in synchronism 
with the changes of the sky. At the moment of first contact a 
dense cloud intervened, but a minute or two afterwards the cloud 
had passed, and the encroachment of the black body of the moon was 
evident upon the solar disc. The moon marched onward, and I saw 
it at frequent intervals: a large group of spots were approached and 
swallowed up. Subsequently I caught sight of the lunar limb as it 
cut through the middle of a large spot. The spot was not to be dis- 
tinguished from the moon, but rose like a mountain above it. The 
clouds, when thin, could be seen as grey scud drifting across the black 
surface of the moon; but they thickened more and more, and made 
the intervals of clearness scantier. During these moments, I watched 
with an interest bordering upon fascination the march of the silver 
sickle of the sun across the field of the telescope. It was so sharp 
and so beautiful. No trace of the lunar limb could be observed 
beyond the sun’s boundary. Here, indeed, it could only be relieved 
by the corona, which was utterly cut off by the dark glass. The 
blackness of the moon beyond the sun was, in fact, confounded with 
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the blackness of space. Beside me was Elliot with the watch and 
lantern, while Lieutenant Archer, of the Royal Engineers, had the 
kindness to take charge of my note-book. I mentioned, and he 
wrote rapidly down, such things as seemed worthy of remembrance. 
Thus my hands and mind were entirely free; but it was all to no 
purpose. A patch of sunlight fell and rested upon the landscape 
some miles away. It was the only illuminated spot within view. 
But to the north-west there was still a space of blue which might 
reach us in time. Within seven minutes of totality, another small 
space towards the zenith became very dark. The atmosphere was, as it 
were, on the brink of a precipice ; it was charged with humidity, which 
required but a slight chill to bring it down in clouds. This was 
furnished by the withdrawal of the solar beams; the clouds did 
come down, covering up the space of blue on which our hopes had 
so long rested. I abandoned the telescope and walked to and fro, like 
a leopard in its cage. As the moment of totality approached, the 
descent towards darkness was as obvious as a falling stone. I looked 
towards a distant ridge where I knew the darkness would first appear. 
At the moment a fan of beams, issuing from the hidden sun, was 
spread out over the southern heavens. These beams are bars of 
alternate light and shade, produced in illuminated haze by the 
shadows of floating cloudlets of varying density. The beams are 
really parallel, but by an effect of perspective they appear divergent, 
like a fan, having the sun, in fact, for their point of intersection. 
The darkness took possession of the ridge to which I have referred, 
lowered upon M. Janssen’s observatory, passed over the southern 
heavens, blotting out the beams as if a sponge had been drawn acress 
them. It then took successive possession of three spaces of blue sky 
in the south-eastern atmosphere. I again looked towards the ridge. 
A glimmer as of day-dawn was behind it; and immediately after- 
wards the fan of beams which had been for two minutes absent 
revived in all its strength and splendour. The eclipse had ended, 
and, as far as the corona was concerned, we had been defeated. 

Even in the heart of the eclipse the darkness was by no means 
perfect. Small print could be read. In fact, the clouds which 
rendered the day a dark one, by scattering light into the shadow, 
rendered it less intense than it would have been had the day been 
without cloud. In the more open spaces I sought for stars, but 
could find none. There was a lull in the wind before and after 
totality, but during the totality the wind was strong. I waited for 
some time on the bastionet, hoping to get a glimpse of the moon on 
the opposite border of the sun, but in vain. The clouds continued, 
and some rain fell. The day brightened somewhat afterwards, and, 
having packed all up, in the sober twilight Mr. Crookes and myself 
climbed the heights above the fort of Vera Cruz. From this 
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eminence we had a very noble view over the Mediterranean and the 
flanking African hills. The sunset was remarkable, and the whole 
outlook exceedingly fine. 


The able and well-instructed medical officer of the Urgent, Mr. 
Goodman, observed the following temperatures during the progress 
of the eclipse :—— 


Hour. 
11.45 
11.45 
12.10 
12.57 


12.39 


b 
= 
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The minimum temperature occurred some minutes after totality, 
when a slight rain fell. 

The wind was so strong on the 23rd, that Captain Henderson would 
not venture out. Guided by Mr. Goodman, I visited a cave scooped 
into a remarkable stratum shell-breccia, and, thanks to my guide, 
secured specimens. Mr. Busk informs me that a precisely similar 
breccia is found at Gibraltar at approximately the same level. 
During the afternoon Admiral Ommaney and myself drove to the fort 
of Marsa el Kibir. The fortification is of ancient origin, the Moorish 
arches being still there in decay, but the fort is now very strong. 
About four or five hundred dragoons, fine-looking men, were looking 
after their horses, waiting for a lull to enable them to embark for 
France. One of their officers was wandering in a very solitary 
fashion over the fort. We had some conversation with him. He 
had been at Sedan, had been taken prisoner, but had effected his 
escape. Ile shook his head when we spoke of the termination of the 
war, and predicted its long continuance. There was bitterness in 
his tone as he spoke of the charges of treason which had been so 
lightly levelled against French commanders. The green waves 
raved round the promontory on which the fort stands, smiting the 
rocks, breaking into snow, and jumping, after impact, to a height of a 
hundred feet and more into the air. On our return, our vehicle 
broke down through the loss of a wheel. The Admiral went on 
board, while I hung long over the agitated sea. The little horses of 
Oran well merit a passing word. Their speed and endurance, which 
are both heavily drawn upon by their drivers, are extraordinary. 

The wind sinking, we lifted anchor on the 24th. For some hours 
we went pleasantly along; but during the afternoon the storm 
revived, and it blew heavily against us all the night. When we came 
opposite the Bay of Almeria, on the 25th, the captain turned the 
ship, and steered into the bay, where, under the shadow of the Sierra 
Nevada, we passed Christmas night in peace. Next morning “a rose of 
dawn ” rested on the snows of the adjacent mountains, while a purple 
haze was spread over the lower hills. We got away at eight a.™., 
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passing for a time through shoal water, the bottom of which had 
been evidently stirred up. The adjacent land seemed eroded in a 
remarkable manner. Doubtless it has its times of flood, which exca- 
vate these valleys and ravines, and leave those singular ridges behind. 
I had no notion that Spain possessed so fine a range of mountains as 
the Sierra Nevada. The height is considerable, but the form also is 
such as to get the maximum of grandeur out of the height. Towards 
evening I climbed the mainmast, and, standing on the crosstrees, saw 
the sun set amid a blaze of fiery clouds. The wind was strong, and 
bitterly cold, and I was glad to return to the deck along a rope which 
stretched from the masthead to the ship’s side. That night we cast 
anchor beside the Mole of Gibraltar. 

On the morning of the 27th, in company with two friends, 
I drove to the Spanish lines, with the view of seeing the rock 
from that side. It is an exceedingly noble mass. The Peninsular 
and Oriental mail-boat had been signalled and had come. Heavy 
duties called me homeward, and by transferring myself from the 
Urgent to the mail steamer I should gain three days. I rowed to the 
boat, saw a berth, learned that she was to start at one, and returned 
with all speed to the Urgent. Making known to Captain Henderson 
my wish to get away, he expressed. doubts as to the possibility of 
reaching the mail steamer in time. With his accustomed kindness, 
he, however, placed a boat at my disposal. Four hardy fellows and 
one of the ship’s officers jumped into it; my luggage, hastily thrown 
together, was tumbled in afterwards, and we were immediately on our 
way. We had nearly four miles to row in about twenty minutes ; 
but we hoped the mail-boat might not be punctual. For a time we 
watched her anxiously ; there was no motion; we came nearer, but 
the flags were not yet hauled in. The men put forth all their 
strength, animated by the exhortations of the officer at the helm. 
The roughness of the sea rendered their efforts to some extent nuga- 
tory ; still we were rapidly approaching the steamer. At length she 
moved, punctually almost to the mmute; at first slowly, but soon 
with quickened pace. We turned to the left, so as to cut across her 
bows. Five minutes’ pull would have brought us up to her. The 
officer waved his cap and I my hat. “If they could only see us, 
they might back to us in a moment.”” But they did not see us, or if 
they did, they paid no attention to us. I returned to the Urgent, 
discomfited, but grateful to the fine fellows who had wrought so hard 
to carry out my wishes. 

Glad of the quiet, in the sober afternoon I took a walk towards 
Europa Point. The sky darkened, and heavy squalls passed at inter- 
vals. Rain began to fall, and I returned home. Private theatricals 
were at the convent, and the kind and courteous Governor had sent 
cards to the eclipse party. I failed in my duty in not going. I had 
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heard of St. Michael’s Cave as rivalling, if not outrivalling, the Mam- 
moth Cave of Kentucky. On the 28th Messrs. Crookes, Carpenter, 
and myself, guided by a military policeman who understood his work, 
explored the cavern. The mouth is about 1,100 feet above the sea. 
We zigzagged up to it, and first were led into an aperture in the 
rock some height above the true entrance of the cave. In this upper 
cavern we saw some tall and beautiful stalactite pillars. The water 
drips from the roof charged with bicarbonate of lime. Exposed to 
the air, the carbonic acid partially escapes, and the simple carbonate 
of lime, which is hardly at all soluble in water, deposits itself as a 
solid, forming stalactites and stalagmites. Even the exposure of 
chalk or limestone water to the open air partially softens it. <A 
specimen of the Redbourne water exposed by Messrs. Graham, Miller, 
and Hofmann in a shallow basin, fell from eighteen degrees to 
nine degrees of hardness. The softening process of Clark is virtually 
a hastening of the natural process. Here, however, instead of being 
permitted to evaporate, half the carbonic acid is appropriated by 
lime; the half thus taken up, as well as the remaining half, being 
precipitated. The solid precipitate is permitted to sink, and the 
clear supernatant liquid is limpid soft water. We returned to the 
real mouth of St. Michael’s Cave, which is entered by a wicket. The 
floor was somewhat muddy, and the roof and walls were wet. Our 
guide took off his coat, but we did not follow his example. We were 
soon in the midst of a natural temple, where tall columns sprang com- 
plete from floor to roof, while incipient columns were growing to meet 
each other, upwards and downwards. The water which trickles 
from the stalactite, after having in part yielded up its carbonate of 
lime, falls upon the floor vertically underneath, and there builds the 
stalagmite. Consequently, the pillars grow from above and below 
simultaneously along the same vertical. It is easy to distinguish the 
stalagmitic from the stalactitie portion of the pillars. The former is 
always divided into short segments by protuberant rings, as if depo- 
sited periodically, while the latter presents a uniform surface. In 
some cases the points of inverted cones of stalactite rested on the 
centres of pillars of stalagmite. The process of solidification and the 
architecture are alike beautiful. We followed our guide through 
various branches and arms of the cave, climbed and descended steps, 
halted at the edges of deep, dark shafts and apertures, squeezed our- 
selves through narrow passages, where the sober grey of my coat 
suffered less than the black of my companions’. From time to time 
we halted, while Mr. Crookes illuminated with ignited magnesium 
wire the roof, columns, dependent spears, and graceful drapery of the 
stalactite. Once, coming to a magnificent cluster of icicle-like spears, 
we helped ourselves to specimens. There was some difficulty in 
detaching the more delicate ones, their fragility was so great. A 
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consciousness of Vandalism which smote me at the time haunts me 
still ; for though our requisitions were moderate, this beauty ought 
not to be at all invaded. Pendent from the roof in their natural 
habitat, nothing can exceed their delicate beauty ; they Jive, as it 
were, surrounded by organic connections. In London they are 
curious, but not beautiful. Of gathered shells, Emerson writes :— 
«I wiped away the weeds and foam, 

And brought my seaborn treasures home ; 

sut the poor, unsightly, noisome things 

Ilad left their beauty on the shore, 

With the sun, and the sand, and the wild uproar.” 


The promontory of Gibraltar is so burrowed with caverns that it 
has been called the Hill of Caves. They are apparently related 
to the geologic disturbances which the rock has undergone. 
The earliest of these is the tilting of the once horizontal strata. 
Suppose a force acting upon the promontory at its southern ex- 
tremity, near Europa Point, tending to twist the strata in a direction 
opposed to that of the hands of a watch, and suppose the rock to be 
of a partially yielding character, such a force would turn the strata 
into screw-surfaces, the greatest amount of twisting being endured 
near the point of application of the force. Such a twisting the rock 
appears to have suffered; but instead of the twist fading gradually 
and uniformly off in passing from south to north, the want of uni- 
formity in the material has produced lines of dislocation where there 
are abrupt changes in the amount of twist. Thus, at the northern 
end of the rock, the dip to the west is nineteen degrees; in the 
Middle Hill it is thirty-eight degrees; in the centre of the south 
hill, or Sugar Loaf, it is fifty-seven degrees. At the southern 
extremity of the Sugar Loaf the strata are vertical, while further to 
the south they actually turn over and dip to the east. The rock is 
thus divided into three sections, separated from each other by sur- 
faces of dislocation where the rock is much wrenched and broken. 
These places of dislocation are-called the northern and southern 
Quebrada, from the Spanish “ Tierra Quebrada,” or broken ground ; 
and it is at these places that the inland caves of Gibraltar are almost 
exclusively found. An excellent and most interesting account of 
these caves, of the human remains, and works of art which they 
contain, founded on the observations of Dr. Falconer and himself, 
was given by Mr. Busk at the meeting of the Congress of Pre- 
historic Archeology at Norwich, and afterwards printed in the 
“Transactions” of the Congress." Long subsequently to the 
operation of the twisting force just referred to, the promon- 
tory underwent various changes of level. There are sea- 


(1) In this essay Mr. Busk refers to the previous labours of Mr. Smith, of Jordan 
Hill, to whom we owe most of our knowledge of the geology of the rock. 
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terraces and layers of. shell-breccia along its flanks, and numerous 
caves which, unlike the inland one, are the product of marine 
erosion. The Apes’ Hill, on the African side of the strait, Mr. Busk 
informs me has undergone similar disturbances.’ 

The colour of the sea had long interested me, andon my way out I 
collected a number of bottles of water, with a view to subsequent 
examination. But the bottles were claret bottles, and I could by no 
means feel sure of their purity. At Gibraltar, therefore, I purchased 
fifteen white glass bottles, with ground-glass stoppers, and at Cadiz, 
where we spent a day, on our return, I secured a dozen more. These 
seven-and-twenty bottles were filled with water, taken at different 
places along the line between Algeria and Spithead. 

And here it is fit that I should express my warm acknowledg- 
ments to Captain Henderson, the commander of H.M.S. Urgent, who 
aided me in my observations in every possible way. Indeed, my best 
thanks are due to all the officers for their unfailing courtesy and 
help. The Captain placed at my disposal his own coxswain, an 
intelligent fellow named Thorogood, who skilfully attached a cord to 
each bottle, weighted it with lead, cast it into the sea, and after three 
successive rinsings, filled it under my own eyes. The contact of 
jugs, buckets, or other vessels, was thus avoided, and even the 
necessity of pouring the water out afterwards through the dirty 
London air. 

The process of examination to which these bottles were subjected 
after my return to London, is in some sense complementary to that 
of the microscope, and may I think materially aid inquiries conducted 
with that instrument. In microscopic examination attention is 
directed to a small portion of the liquid, and the aim is to detect the 

individual suspended particles. By the method I pursued, a large 
portion of the liquid is illuminated, its general condition being re- 
vealed, through the light scattered by suspended particles. Care is then 
taken to defend the eye from the access of all other light, and thus 
defended, it becomes an organ of inconceivable delicacy. Were 
water of uniform density perfectly free from suspended matter, 
it would, in my opinion, scatter no light at all. The track of a 
luminous beam could not, I think, be seen in such water. But an 
amount of impurity so infinitesimal as to be scarcely expressible in 
numbers, and the individual particles of which are so small as wholly 
to elude the microscope, may, when examined by the method alluded 
to, produce not only sensible, but striking effects upon the eye. 

For the sake of sparing time, let us direct our attention to nine- 
teen bottles, filled at various places between Gibraltar and Spithead. 


i 
{; 





(1) No one can rise from the perusal of Mr. Busk’s paper without a feeling of admira- 
tion for the principal discoverer and indefatigable explorer of the Gibraltar caves, the 
late Captain Frederick Brome. 
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The results of the examination of the water in these nineteen bottles 


are here tabulated :—- 


No. Locality. 
. Gibraltar Harbour 
2. Two miles from Gibraltar 
3. Off Cabreta Point . 
. Off Cabreta Point . 
5. Off Tarifa 
. Beyond Tarifa . 
. Twelve miles from Cadiz 
. Cadiz Harbour . 


. Fourteen miles from Cadiz . 
. Fourteen miles from Cadiz . 


Colour of Sea. 
. Green 

Slearer green . 
. Bright green 
. Black-indigo 
. Undecided . 
. Cobalt-blue 

. Yellow-green . 
. Yellow-green . 
. Yellow-green . 
. Bright green 


Appearance in Electric Beam. 


. Thick with fine particles. 

. Thick with very fine particles. 
. Still thick, but less so. 

. Much less thick, very pure. 

. Thicker than No. 4. 

. Much purer than No. 5. 

. Very thick. 

. Exceedingly thick. 

. Thick, but less so. 

- Much less thick. 


. Between Capes St. Mary and 
Vincent 
2. Off the Burlings 
. Beyond the Burlin 
. Off Cape Finisterre 
. Bay of Biscay 


. Deep indigo 
. Strong green 


. Very little matter, very pure. 
. Thick with fine matter. 
. Indigo 
. Undecided . 


. Black-indigo 


. Very little matter, pure. 
. Less pure. 

Very little matter, very pure. 
. Very fine matter. Iridescent. 
. A good deal of matter. 
. Exceedingly thick. 
. Exceedingly thick. 


say of Biscay 
. Off Ushant F 
. Off St. Catherine’s 
. Spithead . . 


. Indigo 

. Dark green 

. Yellow-green 
. Green 


We have, first, three specimens of water, described as green, a 
clearer green, and bright green, taken in Gibraltar Harbour, at 
a point two miles from the harbour and off Cabreta Point. What 
does the home examination reveal about these waters? It says that 
the first was thick with suspended matter, the second less thick, and 


the third still less thick. Thus the green brightened as the sus- 
pended matter became less. 

The excellent navigating lieutenant, Mr. Brown, to whom I am 
specially indebted, steered along near the coast, thus avoiding the 
adverse current which sets in through the Strait of Gibraltar from 


the Atlantic to the Mediterranean. He was at length forced to cross 
the boundary of the Atlantic current, which was defined with extra- 
ordinary sharpness. On the one side of it the water was a vivid 
green, on the other a deep blue. Standing at the bow of the ship, 
a bottle could be filled with blue water, while at the same moment a 
bottle cast from the stern could be filled with bright green water. 
Two bottles were secured, one on each side of this remarkable boun- 
dary. In the distance the Atlantic had the hue called ultramarine ; 
but looked fairly down upon, it was of almost inky blackness—black 
qualified by a trace of indigo. 

What change does the home examination here reveal? In 
passing to indigo, the water becomes suddenly augmented in 
purity, the suspended matter has become suddenly less. Off Tarifa, 
the deep indigo disappears, and the sea is undecided in colour. 
Accompanying this change, we have a rise in the quantity of 
suspended matter. Beyond Tarifa, we change to cobalt-blue, the 
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suspended matter falling at the same time in quantity. This water 
is distinctly purer than the green. We approach Cadiz, and at 
twelve miles from the city get into yellow-green water; this the 
London examination shows to be thick with suspended matter. The 
same is true of Cadiz Harbour, and also of a point fourteen miles 
from Cadiz in the homeward direction. Here there is a sudden 
change from yellow-green to a bright emerald-green, and accom- 
panying the change a sudden fall in the quantity of suspended 
matter. Between Cape St. Mary and Cape St. Vincent the water 
changes to the deepest indigo. In point of purity, this indigo water 
is shown by the home examination to transcend the emerald-green 
water. 

We now reach the remarkable group of rocks called the Burlings, 
and find the water between the shore and the rocks a strong green ; 
the home examination shows it to be thick with fine matter. Fifteen 
or twenty miles beyond the Burlings we come again into indigo 
water, from which the suspended matter has in great part disappeared. 
Off Cape Finisterre, about the place where the Captain went down, 
the water becomes green, and the home examination pronounces 
it to be thicker. Then we enter the Bay of Biscay, where the 
indigo resumes its power, and where the home examination shows 
the greatly augmented purity of the water. A second specimen of 
water taken from the Bay of Biscay held in suspension fine particles 
of a peculiar kind ; the size of them was such as to render the water 
richly iridescent. It showed itself green, blue, or salmon colour, 
according to the direction of the line of vision. Finally, we come 
to our last two bottles, the one taken opposite St. Catherine’s Light- 
house, in the Isle of Wight, the other at Spithead. The sea at both 
these places was green, and both specimens, as might be expected, 
were pronounced by the home examination to be thick with suspended 
matter. 

Two distinct series of observations are here referred to, the one 
consisting of direct observations of the colour of the sea, conducted 
during the voyage from Gibraltar to Portsmouth; the other con- 
ducted in the laboratory of the Royal Institution. And here it is to 
be noted that in the home examination I never knew what water I 
had in my hands. The labels, which had written upon them the 
names of the localities, had been tied up, all information regarding 
the source of the water being thus precluded. The bottles were 
simply numbered, and not till all the waters had been examined were 
the labels opened, and the locality and sea colour corresponding to 
the various specimens ascertained. I must, therefore, have been 
perfectly unbiassed in my home observations, and they, I think, 
clearly establish the association of the green colour of sea-water with 
fine suspended matter, and the association of the ultramarine colour, 
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and more especially of the black-indigo hue of sea-water, with the 
comparative absence of such matter. 

A preliminary remark or two will clear our way towards an expla- 
nation of the dark hue of the deep ocean.' Colour resides in white 
light, appearing generally when any constituent of the white light is 
withdrawn. The colour of a purple liquid, for example, is imme- 
diately accounted for by its action on a spectrum. It cuts out the 
yellow and green, and allows the red and blue to pass through. The 
blending of these two colours produces the purple. The liquid 
attacks with special energy the yellow and green colours, but it 
enfeebles the whole spectrum; and by increasing the thickness of 
the stratum, we cut off the whole of the light. The colour of a 
blue liquid is also accounted for by its action on the spectrum. 
It first extinguishes the red; then as the thickness augments it 
attacks the orange, yellow, and green in succession ; the blue alone 
finally remaining. But even it might be extinguished by a sufficient 
depth of liquid. 

And now we are prepared for a brief, but tolerably complete 
statement of the action of sea-water upon light, to which it owes 
its darkness. The spectrum embraces three classes of rays— 
the thermal, the visual, and the chemical. These divisions overlap 
each other; the thermal rays are in part visual, the visual rays in 
part chemical, and vice versd. The vast body of thermal rays is 
beyond the red, being invisible. These rays are attacked with exceed- 
ing energy by water. They are absorbed close to the surface of the 
sea, and are the great agents in evaporation. At the same time the 
whole spectrum suffers enfeeblement ; water attacks all its rays, but 
with different degrees of energy. Of the visual rays, the red are 
attacked first, and first extinguished. While the red are disap- 
pearing, the remaining colours are enfeebled. As the solar beam 
plunges deeper into the sea, orange follows red, yellow follows 
orange, green follows yellow, and the various shades of blue, where 
the water is deep enough, follow-green. Absolute extinction of the 
solar beam would be the consequence if the water were deep and 
uniform, and if it contained no suspended matter. Such water would 
be as black as ink. A reflected glimmer of ordinary light would 
reach us from its surface, as it would from the surface of actual ink; 
but no light, hence no colour, would reach us from the body of the 
water. In very clear and very deep sea-water this condition is 
approximately fulfilled, and hence the extraordinary darkness of 

(1) A note written to me the 22nd of October, by my friend Canon Kingsley, contains 
the following reference to this point:—‘ I have never seen the Lake of Geneva, but I 
thought of the brilliant, dazzling dark blue of the mid Atlantic under the sunlight, and 


its black-blue under cloud, both so solid that one might leap off the sponson on to it 


without fear ; this was tome the most wonderful thing which I saw on my voyages to 
and from the West Indies.” 





nae Tipe nese Boer 
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such water. The indigo, to which I have already referred, is, I 
believe, to be ascribed in part to the suspended matter, which is 
never absent, even in the purest natural water, and in part to the 
slight reflection of the light from the limiting surfaces of strata of 
different densities. A modicum of light is thus thrown back to the 
eye, before the depth necessary to absolute extinction has been 
attained. An effect precisely similar occurs under the moraines of 
the Swiss glaciers. The ice here is exceptionally compact, and 
owing to the absence of the internal scattering common in bubbled 
ice, the light plunges into the mass, is extinguished, and the per- 
fectly clear ice presents an appearance of pitchy blackness.’ 

The green colour of the sea when it contains matter in a state of 
mechanical suspension has now to be accounted for, and here, again, 
let us fall back upon the sure basis of experiment. A strong white 
dinner-plate was surrounded securely by cord, and had a lead weight 
fastened to it. Fifty or sixty yards of strong hempen line were 
attached to the plate. With it in his hand, my assistant, Thorogood, 
occupied a boat fastened as usual to the davits of the Urgent, while I 
occupied a second boat nearer to the stern of the ship. He cast the 
plate as a mariner heaves the lead, and by the time it had reached 
me, it had sunk a considerable depth in the water. In all cases the 
hue of this plate was green, even when the sea was of the darkest 
indigo, the green was vivid and pronounced. I could notice the 
gradual deepening of the colour as the plate sank, but at its greatest 
depth in indigo water the colour was still a bluc-green.? 

Other observations confirmed this one. The Urgent is a screw 
steamer, and right over the blades of the screw was an orifice called 
the screw-well, through which one could look from the poop down 
upon the screw. The surface glimmer which so pesters the eye was 
here in a great measure removed. Midway down a plank crossed the 
screw-well from side to side, and on this I used to place myself to 
observe the action of the screw underneath. The eye was rendered 
sensitive by the moderation of the light, and still further to remove 
all disturbing causes, Lieutenant Walton had the great kindness to 
have a sail and tarpaulin thrown over the mouth of the well. Under- 
neath this I perched myself and watched the screw. In an indigo 
sea the play of colour was indescribably beautiful, and the contrast 
between the water which had the screw-blades for a background, and 
that which had the bottom of the ocean as a background, was extra- 
ordinary. The one was of the most brilliant green, the other of the 
deepest ultramarine. The surface of the water above the screw- 
blade was always ruffled. Liquid lenses were thus formed, by which 


(1) I learn from a correspondent that certain Welsh tarns, which are reputed bottom- 
less, have this black inky hue. 
(2) In no case, of course, is the green pure, but a mixture of green and blue. 
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the coloured light was withdrawn from some places and concentrated 
upon others, the colour being thus caused to flash with metallic lustre. 
The screw-blades in this case played the part of the plate in the 
former case, and there were other instances of a similar kind. The 
white bellies of the porpoises showed the green hue, varying in 
intensity as the creatures swung to and fro between the surface and 
the deeper water. Foam, at a certain depth below the surface, is 
also green. In a rough sea the light which has penetrated the 
summit of a wave sometimes reaches the eye; a beautiful green cap 
being thus placed upen the wave even in indigo water. 

But how is this colour to be connected philosophically with the 
suspended particles? Take the dinner-plate which showed so 
brilliant a green when thrown into indigo water. Suppose it to 
diminish in size until it reach an almost microscopic magnitude. 
It would still behave substantially as the larger plate, sending to the 
eye its modicum of green light. If the plate, instead of being a 
large coherent mass, were ground to a powder sufficiently fine, and 
in this condition diffused through the clear sea-water, it would send 
green light to the eye. In fact, the suspended particles which the 
home examination reveals act in all essential particulars like the 
plate, or like the screw-blades, or like the foam, or like the bellies 
of the porpoises. Thus I think the greenness of the sea is physically 
connected with the matter which it holds in suspension. 


We reached Portsmouth on the 5th of January. There ended a 
voyage, which though its main object was not realised, has left behind 
it pleasant memories, both of the aspects of nature and the genial 
kindliness of men. It is right to add that I should not of my own 
thought have offered this slight article to the readers of the Fort- 
nightly Review. 


Joun TYNDALL. 
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OLD CRITICISMS ON OLD PLAYS AND OLD PLAYERS. 


Il. 


In the preceding number of this Review I endeavoured to transfer to 
the imagination of modern playgoers some of the impressions of 
Garrick’s acting in the character of Hamlet, which, while they were 
yet fresh in his mind, an intelligent German gentleman, hastening 
home from Drury Lane Theatre about a hundred years ago, recorded 
for the benefit of one of his countrymen, and, as it happens, for our 
own. The necessary limits of a monthly article then obliged me to 
leave unfinished the outlines which I am now permitted to complete. 

We left Garrick at the conclusion of Hamlet’s first monologue in 
the second scene of the first act of the play, and Garrick’s German 
admirer, in an ecstasy of enthusiasm, unconsciously grasping the 
hand of his neighbour in the pit. Lichtenberg’s next letter brings 
us to the celebrated monologue “ To be or not to be;” which, he 
tells us, “‘ produces no such tumultuous effect upon the audience. 
Nor is it either fit or possible that it should do so,”’ he adds. 


‘The effect of the monologue, however,” his letter continues, ‘‘is more im- 
pressive than you could possibly expect from a long disquisition upon life and 
death occurring in the midst of a tragedy. And for this there are, I think, two 
reasons. In the first place, the English public knows the verses by heart as 
well as it knows its Paternoster; aye, and listens to them, I may say, as re- 
verently asif they were the Paternoster. True, the ideas associated with this great 
monologue are not devotional, but they are of a solemn and dignified character, 
which no one can understand who knows not what England is, and, perhaps 
I should add, what Shakespeare is to the English. In this island Shakespeare 
is not famous, he is sacred. His words are household words. You hear them 
everywhere, in every mouth, and apropos of everything—in the streets, in the 
coffee-houses, in the pulpit, in Parliament, where, by the way, I myself 
happened to hear them more cheered than anything else that was spoken in the 
course of an animated debate on the 7th of February last. Thus, in England, 
the name of Shakespeare is surrounded by the most venerable, and withal the 
most familiar, the highest, as well as the homeliest, associations. The people 
not only speak of him, they also speak out of him. The majority of English 
boys know Shakespeare almost as soon as they know their A B C, and certainly 
sooner than they know their catechism. 

‘‘ Hamlet, as I mentioned before, appears in deep mourning throughout the 
play. But in this scene, which occurs after the commencement of his simulated 
madness, he appears with dishevelled hair. One of his black stockings, un- 
gartered and half-fallen, shows part of the white stocking beneath it. The 
knot of one of his red garters dangles half down his calf. Thus negligently 
clad, he enters slowly, wanderingly, and as though lost in thought. His chin 
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is propped upon the palm of his right hand, and the elbow of the right arm 
upon the hand of the left. He is looking, not straight before him, but side- 
ways, and on the ground. At last, with a dreamy motion, he removes the right 
hand from his chin, still supporting the right elbow with the left hand, how- 
ever. The words, ‘To be or not to be,’ are muttered very faintly and softly. 
If they are distinctly audible, it is not from any art in the management of the 
actor’s voice, but in consequence of the profound silence which he commands. 
Here, by the way, one word on a point of grammar. Many persons advocate 
an alteration of the text in the fourth line of this monologue. They suggest 
that we should substitute the words, ‘ Against assailing troubles,’ for the words, 
‘ Against a sea of troubles,’! observing that it is a solecism to speak of taking 
arms against a sea. Garrick, however, retains the original text. 
record his opinion, without examining the grounds of it.” 





I merely 


And surely there is no need to examine them. It is unfortunately 
even less easy to take arms against troubles, than for troubles to be 
as overwhelming as the sea. Doubtless the good people, whose sug- 
gestion Garrick rejected, would, if they could, have struck from 
the text of Milton the line in Comus which represents a song as 
“smoothing the raven down of darkness till it smiled.” But the 
only way to deal with troublesomely assailing suggestions of this sort 
is by opposing to end them. Instead of attempting to correct the 
stature of Shakespeare’s colossal genius by putting our inch of 
grammar on the top of it, let us, by all means, leave him in the full 
possession of his imperial privileges supra grammaticam. 


Here is a pretty picture of Mrs. Smith’s Ophelia, which is worth 
stopping to look at, as we pass :— 


‘**In Ophelia’s madness there is the same decent disorder of attire. This part 
was played by Mrs. Smith, a young woman excellently well adapted to the 
character, and a good singer, which latter qualification I take to be more im- 





(1) The reader will remember that sea was then pronounced say. Thus Pope— 


“That stranger guest the Taphian realm obeys, 
A realm defended with encircling seas.’’—0Od., b. i. 


‘The raging deeps I trace, 
And seek my sire thro’ storms and rolling seas.’’—Jd., b. ii. 


“We cut the way 
With Menelaus thro’ the rolling sea.’’—Jb., b. iii. 
And Dryden— 
“ No civil broils have since his death arose, 
But faction now by habit does obey ; 
And wars have that respect for his repose 
As winds for halcyons, when they breed at sea.” 
Stanzas on the Death of Oliver Cromwell. 
Gay, too— 
‘Twelve months are gone and over, 
And nine long tedious days ; 
Why didst thou, venturesome lover, 
Why didst thou trust the seas ?” 
Ballad from the What-d@ ye-call-it. 
VOL. IX. N.S. AA 
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portant for the representation of Ophelia than almost any other, except youth 
and beauty. The part is a negative one, and the acting of it should be carefully 
subdued. The long fair hair of this charming actress falls in loose tresses down 
her back and over her pretty shoulders. She held in her left hand a bundle of 
gleaned straws, and all the motions and gestures of her madness were soft and 
gentle as the sentiment which had caused it. Her songs (which she sang to 
perfection) had in them something so plaintive, so full of tender melancholy, 
that the echoes of them haunted me all the night long. Indeed, the whole of 
this scene is touching, to the point of pain. It leaves in the soul a wound 
which the genius of Shakespeare keeps open. One almost wishes never to have 
seen that poor, unhappy Ophelia. ‘The lingering recollection of her hovers 
reproachfully about us, like an unlaid ghost. Surely had Voltaire been here, 
and could he but have heard Mrs. Smith’s musical commentary on Shakespeare, 
that extraordinary man would have repented him of all he has written about 
these scenes. All I know is, that if I myself had written such things (with 
Voltaire’s esprit, of course, you understand, and his unrivalled ascendency over 
minds inferior to his own), and if, after writing them, I had seen what I have 
now seen, I would remorsefully have asked pardon of Shakespeare’s genius in 
all the public journals. Voltaire, however, has had a victory at Drury Lane. 
The scene cf the gravediggers is suppressed. At Covent Garden this scene is 
retained. Garrick should never have assented to the omission of it. 

‘“‘In this smooth, sugary age of ours, when the language of nature is forced to 
give way to that of convention and affectation, the truthful representation of so 
old and noble a drama, preserved, in all its characteristic asperity, pure from 
the tampering of modern taste, might yet break our fall, if it could not 
altogether prevent it.1 I must needs pass over, unnoticed in this letter, some 
of the finest scenes. Among others, the scene in which Hamlet instructs the 
players, and that other in which he thunders into his mother’s heart the 
startling comparison between his uncle and his father, and the Ghost reappears. 
One stroke after another, before we can recover from the effects of the last. So, 
wayelike, emotion tumultuously urges and chases emotion, on, on—into the 
infinite !” 


If any reader has graciously accompanied us thus far through these 
letters of Lichtenberg, doubtless it may seem to him that what he 
has been reading is not criticism, but mere praise, all fat and no 
lean. Well, certainly, it is not what we now call criticism. There 
is nothing smart about it, no pungency, no playful impertinence. 
Moreover, it is sadly deficient in that display of omniscience which 
we should be entitled to expect from any modern critic who is up to 
the mark. These criticisms, if for form’s sake we may so call 
them, are, it must be confessed, almost as meekly deferential, self- 
mistrustful, poor-spirited, and painstaking as, for instance, Goethe’s 
criticisms of Byron and Manzoni. 

Perhaps it is on accvunt of their German origin, whereby they lack 
that robust fibre which can only be acquired from the free play of 
our own large English life. It was not the good fortune of either 


(1) Surely Lichtenberg was, in sentiment, beyond the age he thus describes! 
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Goethe or Lichtenberg to be trained from boyhood in that great 
school to whose daily teaching even the least cultivated of our more 
favoured countrymen is indebted for a manly self-confidence equal to 
all occasions, and the keen practical}good sense which perceives and 
understands things at a glance. Moreover, both Goethe and Lich- 
tenberg were not, even in their own more backward land, pro- 
fessional, but only what we may {call amateur, critics, in whom a 
certain degree of modesty is perhaps not altogether unbecoming. 
May we not also concede to criticisms of this inferior kind a merit, 
perhaps, incompatible with the superior quality of those which are 
so abundantly supplied to us by the day and week? Not, of course, 
the surpassing merit of perceiving}and understanding things at a 
glance, but yet a praiseworthy patience and genial good-will employed 
in the reverent endeavour to perceive and understand things rightly? 

Still, after making all such allowances for Lichtenberg’s too mono- 
tonous admiration of Garrick, it is rather a relief to find him saying 
in one of his letters to Mr. Heinrich Baye, “ You ask me if I have 
never observed in Garrick’s acting anything I could fairly find fault 
with ?”’ One is curious to know how he will answer the question :— 


‘It is not an easy one to answer,” he says, ‘‘ because Garrick now only 
plays those parts in which he has for a quarter of a century commanded the 
admiration of persons of the best taste. I do, however, remember one occasion 
(only one) when the impression made on me by Garrick’s acting was unsatis- 
factory and disagreeable. It was in Hamlet, and just before the beginning of 
that monologue which follows upon the scene in which the Ghost has revealed 
to Hamlet the murder of his father. Up to this point Garrick’s acting was 
admirable. You see him overwhelmed by his emotions, compassion, indig- 
nation, horror. When Hamlet at length recovers from this prostration of 
mind and body, enough to give expression to his feelings, and when he begins 
slowly, vaguely, to recognise and shape the secret purpose of the life to which 
he returns, Shakespeare has been careful to indicate by Hamlet’s broken 
utterances the depth and tumult of those sensations with which the prince has 
been struggling. Garrick, on his part, is no less careful to give to every look 
and gesture the same significance, and So successfully, that a deaf spectator 
could not miss the meaning of his action. With one exception, however. 
There is just one line which, as Garrick delivered it, could not possibly have 
satisfied either a deaf spectator‘or a blind listener. Itis that observation in physi- 
ognomy which Hamlet suddenly notes downin his tablets: ‘ That one may smile, 
and smile, and bea villain.’ These words (on the occasion in question) were spoken 
by Garrick with a mimicking, made-up face, and a petty gesture of mock 
homage, as though he were caricaturing the villain in his mind. Nothing, I 
think, could be more mistaken. But the second time I saw Mr. Garrick in the 
same part, I had the extreme satisfaction of hearing him speak the same words 
sternly and seriously, in the tone of a man who, with bitter intensity of hate 
and scorn, is recording an observation which he intends to make subsequent 
use of. The smile of the villain whom Hamlet is thinking of at that moment is 
surely much too formidable on the one hand, and on the other much too 
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detestable, to be made the subject of mere persiflage. The lips which have 
smiled that hideous smile must now receive from Hamlet’s hand -the solemnity 
of death, and that with all speed. 

‘<I know not what may have induced Garrick to give to this line any other 
signification when I first heard him speak it. I suspect he must have been 
led away by the soft sibilation of the wording, which almost provokes a kindred 
expression of countenance.” 


But of ail Lichtenberg’s letters about Garrick, the most ingenious 
and suggestive is the letter in which he discusses Garrick’s choice of 
costume for the character of Hamlet :— 


‘*T think,” he says, ‘‘I must have mentioned in a former letter that Garrick 
plays Hamlet in a modern dress, our ordinary full-dress coat @ la Frangaise. 
This will strike you as an anachronism, a sort of solecism in costume. I have 
often heard it blamed as such. Never, however, during the entr’actes ; never 
on the way home from the theatre; nor at supper, immediately after the play. 
Only long afterwards; only when time had cooled the enthusiasm and faded 
the impression occasioned by the man’s marvellous acting. And then only by 
persons who were more anxious to show off their own erudition than to examine 
this question of costume from all sides round; and who, thinking it fine to find 
fault, could yet think of nothing else to find fault with. Their objection has 
never greatly weighed with me. I have, however, considered it carefully; and 
these are my reasons for rejecting it. Judge if they be sound. In the first 
place, I know Mr. Garrick to be a man of the acutest intelligence, who keeps 
in his mind a strict register of the taste of his countrymen; and I think it, 
a priori, improbable that he should have adopted this costume without some 
good reason. In the next place, his theatrical wardrobe contains costumes of 
all kinds, appropriate to all periods and characters; and the man himself is 
one of those rare observers, whose daily experience is constantly correcting and 
developing his judgment. Yet he persists in performing Hamlet in a modern 
dress. Assuming, therefore, that so conscientious and cultivated an artist 
could not, from sheer ignorance or want of thought, have overlooked a point 
which is patent to the merest macaroni, I felt unable to endorse, off-hand, the 
objections I have heard made to his (obviously deliberate) choice of costume in 
this character, without any endeavour on my own part to ascertain and examine 
the motive of it. 

‘‘T must confess that it was not till I had seen him a second time in the part 
of Hamlet, that I completely divined, as I think, the actor’s idea. But if my 
own interpretation of it be the right one, and I give it you only as my own, 
then must I not only approve his choice of costume, but also ayow that I 
should think less highly of Garrick’s intelligence had he chosen otherwise. 
Hear why ; end form your own opinion. Dabimus petimusque. I am aware 
that in matters of this kind over-reflection and refining sometimes lead us with 
much wasted effort to the verge of absurdities, quite as ridiculous as those into 
which others fall, easily enough, for want of thought. However, if you are 
dissatisfied with my own explanation, I doubt not that Garrick could give you 
a better one. 

‘* Well, then, I conceive that to those who have no great antiquarian interest 
in such things, there must always be something of a masquerade character in the 
appearance of antique dresses on the stage. If the dresses are pretty, the sight 
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of them, doubtless, is pleasing quantum valeat. But the pretty incidental plea- 
sure they give us counts for nothing in the sum total of our impressions of the 
piece. The effect on my own mind is as if I saw a German book printed in 
Roman type. I seem to be reading a translation. Between the eye and the 
brain there is a momentary interruption of correspondence, and seeing and 
feeling are no longer synonymous. Men’s pleasurable sensations are, as it 
were, suspended imperceptibly in the mind by the finest and frailest threads 
of association. It were a sin to sever one of these delicate filaments unneces- 
sarily. I apprehend, therefore, that whenever a familiar and customary costume 
can be worn upon the stage, without offending the susceptible majesty of our 
erudition, it is the best and fittest of all for the actor’s purpose. The less our 
attention is diverted from him to the dress of him the better. Now, for us 
moderns, the coat @ la Frangaise has, from long use and wont, acquired all the 
character of a second skin. It is a coat with a physiognomy. There is signifi- 
cance in its slightest wrinkle, and every crease and fold of it has human 
expression. We can understand, indeed, but we can hardly feel, hardly trans- 
late into immediate sensations of our own, those gestures which are clothed 
in unfamiliar garb. I see a man ina scuffle. He struggles; and his hat falls 
off his head. I know at once how that happens, and why. But if the man, 
instead of a hat, wears a helmet, and I see the helmet fall from his head, what 
am I to think of it? How can I tell what is the precise degree of stability 
which a helmet ought to retain when it is set on a man’s head? I have never 
worn one on my own. Not being immediately able to realise the exact signifi- 
cance of the action I am looking at, I might misinterpret it, and attribute the 
fall of the helmet to the awkwardness of the actor. In that case, the action 
would at once become ridiculous. 

‘There is a scene of Hamlet which I described in a former letter. In that 
scene Garrick speaks with his back to the audience. The effect of his utterance 
depends chiefly on that of his attitude. You can’t see his countenance; you 
can only see his coat. But the coat is familiar to us, and experience has 
enabled us to attach, instinctively, particular meanings to particular changes 
in the appearance of it. At the moment I am speaking there was a diagonal 
crease across the back of this coat from the shoulder to the hip, which unmis- 
takably indicated the effort made by its wearer to repress some strong emotion. 
When I saw that crease in his coat I saw almost as much of the inner workings 
of the man’s mind as the face of him could have shown me had it been visible. 
Suppose, now, that Hamlet’s ‘“‘inky coat” had been cut according to antiquarian 
prescription. What should I have seen in the crease of it? Nothing intelligible. 
An actor who has a good figure (and every tragic actor ought to have a good 
figure) cannot but lose effect, by acting in a costume which strikingly differs 
from the dress in which our eye is helped by habit to distinguish, to a straw’s 
breadth, the too much and too little. Let me explain. I am not asking Julius 
Czesar and the English Henries and Richards to appear upon the stage in the 
uniform of the Life Guards. The general public has picked up, either at 
school, or from coins and popular prints, quite enough antiquarian knowledge 
to understand and appreciate, when it sees them on the stage, a great number 
of costumes which it sees nowhere else. All I mean is, that whensoever and 
wheresoever the antiquary is still dormant in the brain of the public, the actor, 
if he rightly understands his art, will be the last person to awaken him. The 
poor little episodical satisfaction which is afforded me by the supposed historic 
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accuracy of some unfamiliar stage costume does not compensate the loss of 
what, in all such cases, it takes away from the general effect of the play. All 
the spectators experience this loss, although not all of them can detect the 
cause of it. But here it is that we need the tact of an intelligent actor. His 
intuitive knowledge of the strength and weakness of the eyes that watch him 
is above all rules and prescriptions. Now, as regards the historic Hamlet, 
London happens to be precisely in the case I haye supposed. The antiquary is 
still asleep in the brain of the public. Who can wish that the greatest English 
actor should deprive this great English public of its naiveté? Not I, at least; 
and, for my own part, I think that Mr. Garrick has wisely foregone the small 
personal satisfaction of a few commonplace eulogiums on his antiquarian 
accuracy, in order to achieve and hold fast the conquest of a thousand 
hearts.” 


Here, I think, we have the explanation of many failures of effect 
in works of art. Art produces its effect by combining two forces, 
one of which resides in the artist, the other in the artist’s public. 
Perhaps the quality of the result is determined chiefly by the latter. 
For the ultimate value of any gift must depend more on the character 
of the recipient than on that of the donor. But in all cases the per- 
fect fusion of these two forces produces a something which neither of 
them can produce except in combination with the other ; and in this 
complex something we can always detect by analysis the genius of 
the artist plus that of his public, and vice versd. 

When we see the tragedies of Racine acted in Greek tunic or 
Roman toga, those costumes appeal to our present notions of Greek 
and Roman life; and, because the notions thus appealed to are not 
in unison with the sentiment and language of the tragedies, which 
are only Greek and Roman d la Francaise, the final effect is unsatis- 
factory. But fancy the effect of these tragedies when acted, as they 
were written to be acted, in wig and powder, lace, ruffles, and rapier, 
upon the floor of a royal salon, and in the presence of the Grand 
Monarque and his court! Then all the conditions of a perfect effect 
were united in harmonious co-operation—the conventional age 
which was the child of the author’s genius, and the living age which 
was its parent, the place and time, the actors and the public, the 
scenery and the dresses. Subtract the court of Louis XIV. from 
the effect of Racine’s genius, and, although the genius remains, it 
represents only one factor of a sum of which the other has been 
cancelled. 

The Fool in Lear says, “This prophecy Merlin shall make, for I 
live before his time.”” Every poet who lives either before or after 
his time, is the fool of the time he has missed. But every great poet 
creates a time of hisown; and if the imagination of his contemporary 
public be able to live in that time, it becomes the progenitor of its 
proper past. 

At present the antiquary in the public brain is not only awake, 
but abroad. The xaiveté, however, with which Lichtenberg was s0 
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well pleased, is no more. When the late Mr. Kean “revived ” 
Macbeth, was not the antiquarian and geographical accuracy of the 
scenery and dresses the chief attraction of the resuscitated tragedy ? 
more especially the plaid, in which the Scottish tyrant “ for the first 
time” appeared upon the stage? Did not an enterprising manager 
succeed some few years ago in inducing our highly-cultivated public 
to tolerate for a while the representation of Lord Byron’s Sarda- 
napalus, on account of his costly scenic imitation of the architecture 
of old Assyria? For a public still naif, the geography of Shakes- 
peare would doubtless be like the geography of Fairyland, through 
which we need no guide-book save that of the imagination. But we 
are not zaifs ; and we demand, above all things else, accuracy in art— 
geographical, historical, philological, and logical accuracy. Marlowe 
presumed to tell us that Dr. Faustus was born 


‘In Germany, within a town called Rhodes.” 


But we know better ; and doubtless our late lamented great histrionic 
teacher, Mr. Charles Kean, deserved all the praises he received for 
rendering Shakespeare possible to our imagination, by allowing Anti- 
gonus to be cast ashore on the coast of Bithynia, instead of Bohemia 
—which latter kingdom, as he truly instructed us, has no seacoast. 
Lichtenberg’s last-quoted criticism, however, is applicable to many 
arts besides that of the actor. The scarcely avoidable vice of all modern 
art is pedantry in costume. Weareso little at our ease in the costume 
of our own age, that we must be always masquerading in that of the 
past, though, heaven knows, we wear it awkwardly enough! The 
sad thing is, that we cannot become Knights of the Round Table by 
putting on their armour ; nor ancient Greeks by wearing sandals and 
worshipping Aphrodite in the Haymarket; nor well-bred, witty, 
graceful men and women by patching the face and powdering the 
hair. Some years ago the nation had need of a commodious building 
for the accommodation of those six hundred and odd gentlemen, who 
then so worthily represented in Parliament the collective wisdom of 
it. Parliament patriotically voted* that Parliament should have a 
house built for it. Our esthetic enthusiasm was aroused. We were 
all of one mind that so important a public building should be orna- 
mental as well as useful. Our eclectic age had no architecture which 
it could properly call its own, but this deficiency was compensated 
by a highly critical knowledge of all the architectures of past times, 
from which, after due deliberation, our collective wisdom selected, 
for the purpose in hand, the Gothic architecture ; I know not why, 
but I suppose it was because, of all architectures that have ever 
flourished in England, this is the one least associated with Parlia- 
mentary institutions, and most inconvenient for Parliamentary pur- 
poses. Our choice having been made, however, we set to work, 
regardless of expense, and we have successfully produced a struc- 
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ture in which every detail is strictly and accurately Gothic, and of 
which the whole effect is as essentially un-Gothic as that of a pastry- 
cook’s sugar castle—pedantry of costume, poverty of conception. 

The painters of the cinque cento were gifted by the age they lived 
in with a ready-made series of subjects, which the popular Christian 
story had rendered not only sacred, but also familiar; while the 
popular faith in the Christian story made these subjects as intelligible 
to the peasant as the prince, and the genius with which they were 
represented immediately eloquent to all alike. Here, then, was that 
harmonious interchange of give and take between the artist and his 
public, that simultaneous reciprocity of emotion, which is the inva- 
riable condition of a perfect effect in art. But in regard to all such 
subjects this condition is now wanting; nor can the artist’s utmost 
genius recall it. In contemplating a Crucifixion or an Adora- 
tion of the Magi by Perugino, my sensations are agreeable, because 
I recognise in such pictures the full outcome of a perfect co-operation 
between the artist and his age for the production of a genuine work. 
For the agreeable effect of these pictures on my own imagination, I 
am as much indebted to the sentiment of Perugino’s public as to the 
sentiment of Perugino himself. The two forces are indivisibly united 
in the perfection of their common result. True, I do not contemplate 
with the same satisfaction The Death of Hector, painted by David, 
although this picture also is as much the work of the painter’s public 
as of the painter himself. But why? Because here I immediately 
detect insincerity on both sides. The subjects of Perugino’s pictures 
were intense emotional realities, both for himself and those for whom 
he painted. David’s pictures only express the affectation of his age 
—a fashion in taste, which the public probably imposed on the painter. 
The conditions of an artist’s success in art have never been inde- 
pendent of the character of the public by which he is surrounded, not 
even in the case of Shakespeare. I know not how David might have 
painted had he been born in the age of Perugino, with the advantage 
of Perugino’s public to paint for; but I am confident that had 
Perugino been born in the age of David, with the disadvantage of 
having to paint for the public of that age, he could not have painted 
as he did paint. Nor am I less confident that if David had painted 
Christian instead of classical subjects, his painting would have been 
equally insincere, affected, and conventional. 

I confess that in contemplating a Crucifixion or an Adoration 
of the Magi, or any other subject of the same kind, painted by 2 
modern painter, my sensations are generally disagreeable. Especially 
are they disagreeable, when I detect in such pictures a pretension on 
the part of the painter that he and his public are fifteenth-century 
Christians. How can we contemplate such subjects from any point 
of view which is not intercepted by a long train of associations quite 
incompatible with the naiveté affected by the modern painter of them? 
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Between us and them are there not a thousand disconcerting 


presences? Rousseau, Voltaire, the French Revolution, Strauss, 
Renan— 


‘** Cosmogony, 
Geology, ethnology, what not, 
—Greek endings, with the little passing-bell 
That signifies some faith’s about to die.” 


We may determine to ignore all such interferences with a simulated 
simplicity of sentiment; but ’tis like talking with a man who squints, 
and pretending not to have noticed the cast in his eyes. 

The old masters often painted sacred personages, as Garrick acted 
Hamlet, in the costume of the artist’s own time—a familiarity which 
would nowadays be as shocking as a servant’s assumption of that 
homely intimacy with his lord, which was formerly rescued from 
irreverence by the natural simplicity of a patriarchal age. Can the 
antiquary help the artist out of this difficulty? Hardly. No doubt 
by making a journey to Egypt or Syria the artist may see in common 
usage costumes much the same as those which Oriental scholars assign 
to the worthies of ancient Palestine ; but it is not in his power to 
make the general public as familiar with these costumes as, doubtless, 
he is himself, when he has studied and copied them with consummate 
skill. Consequently, when we see’such costumes in his picture, we 
hardly see anything else in it. The strangeness and peculiarity of 
them absorbs all our interest ; they become the virtual subject of the 
picture. If the artist does not claim our interest in any other and 
higher subject, well and good ; but when he puts these startling and 
effective costumes upon sacred personages, he lowers the dignity of 
such personages, by making them do service as lay figures. Ordinary 
historical painting fares no better. For what does it give us? Pic- 
tures of the history we are living—that history of which succeeding 
ages will certainly prize the poorest pictorial record, even as we 
ourselves now prize, in preference to a gallery of Davids, the most 
faded etching by Callot of Anne of Austria driving across the Pont 
Neuf, or the hastiest sketch by Goyon which gives us a glimpse into 
the genuine Spanish life of his time? By no means. Lut, in their 
stead, portraits of hired models and lay figures, so clothed and 
arranged as to represent the (probably erroneous) notions formed 
by the present age of the dresses and manners of a past one. The 
next age will probably have different notions of its own about such 
things, and will turn our historical paintings with their faces to the 
wall, as we now turn the paintings of Fuseli and Haydon. And yet 
Fuseli and Haydon were men of genius. 

Everywhere the same difficulty of how to costume modern art! 
And to poetry, no less than to painting and architecture, Lichten- 
berg’s observations seem applicable. But poetry is a bewildering 
region, into which not even Lichtenberg shall induce us to enter. It 
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is all too remote from anything now connected with the British stage, 
to the contemplation of which subject I return with a somewhat 
heavy heart, after reading Lichtenberg’s frequent allusions to the 
interest once taken in it by “ persons of the best society and the best 
taste.” Garrick, he says, “helped to form” many such persons. 
Imagine the graces of a society formed by the best of our present 
English actors ! 

In almost all continental countries the stage is regarded as one of 
the great educational agencies of the nation. In that capacity it is 
paid and controlled by the State. We are a free people, and prefer 
the voluntary system in all things, except Church matters. But what 
man “of good taste” would now willingly go three nights running 
to any English theatre? If the best London acting is inferior, 
certainly not always in talent, but almost always in taste, to the 
acting of any average provincial theatre abroad; if we have no 
dramatic poet, no school of dramatic art, no dramatic critic, who is 
to blame—the authors, the actors, or the public? Surely not the 
authors; for what poet with any literary reputation to lose would 
risk it by writing for such a stage as ours? Surely not the actors; 
for what man of genius and culture would willingly embrace the 
career of an actor, in a capital where society dines at nine o’clock, and 
the theatres open at seven ? . 

When Dramatic Art found lodging in a barn, a few rags were all 
she needed, to drape herself in tragic pomp. No elaborate or costly 
apparatus is required for imparting to the imagination those im- 
pressions, which it is spontaneously disposed to receive. Now-a-days 
we build temples to Art. The stage is decorated, as its enterprising 
managers assure us, on a scale of unlimited splendour. Celebrated 
painters labour at the scenery. Scientific chemists contrive the 
illumination of the scenes. Antiquaries dictate the dresses of the 
players. Fashionable upholsterers provide the costly curtain which 
is, perhaps, as well worth the attention of the public before it, as 
anything on which it ever rises at the tinkle of the prompter’s bell. 
Ay, even though the play we have come to see be of Shakespeare’s 
own writing. A work of art is ineffectual by itself. There must be 
an eye capable of seeing it, an ear capable of hearing, a co-operative 
esthetic sense capable “of understanding, that is to. say imagining, 
what the eye sees or the ear hears. The imaginative faculty of the 
audience, who receive, must busily co-operate with that of the actors, 
who impart, the impression which the work of the dramatist can 
only produce by means of such co-operation. But what dramatic 
impressions are we any longer capable of receiving? Is not the 
public satiated ? 

‘* The fields that sprang beneath the ancient plow, 
Spent and outworn, return no harvest now.” 
R. Lytton. 
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TueEreE have been of late years three—what the Germans would call 
—“moments”’ towards the solution of the time-honoured question as 
to the Nature and Origin of the Moral Ideas in Man. (1) Mr. 
Herbert Spencer’s bold reduction of them to inherited but half- 
forgotten associations of utility.’ (2) Mr. Hutton’s protest on the 
negative side against the tenability of this theory.” (3) Sir J. 
Lubbock’s contribution towards a more positive view, based on the 
tribal maxims of savages.* The following paper is an attempt to 
take up this question anew from the point where it now stands. In 
the first place, however, while according full admiration to the 
interesting investigations of Sir John Lubbock, I must confess the 
great difficulty I feel in accepting the thesis that the savages of the 
present day are fair representatives of Primitive Man, and show us 
by living examples the condition of our ancestors and the starting- 
ground upon which civilisation has proceeded. I think that to 
establish this thesis, a “ prosyllogism” was needed, and that Sir J. 
Lubbock has assumed his thesis, instead of demonstrating it. 

It is true that historical data for the question are wanting, and 
that the whole is a matter of speculation. Yet still, regarding the 
very unprogressive condition of savage society, and the apparently 
utter absence in it of all those elements of intellect and genius which 
must have been at work to produce even the beginnings of that 
complex system of Morals, Law, Art, and Literature, under which 
we live, I must submit that all our analogies would guide us to the 
belief that the savages of the present day are the back-waters and 
swamps of the stream of humanity, and not the representatives of its 
proper and onward current. 

What may have been the causes that have made savages what 
they are, whether they are the stutited and arrested specimens of an 
originally noble stock, and if so, what has stunted and arrested 
them; or whether they sprang from an originally different and 
inferior stock, and if so, why that stock was originally inferior, it is 
not my present business to inquire. I have only to state a general 
belief that the evolution of what we call Morals took place among 
bright and brilliant races of mankind, and that towards judging of 
even the earliest condition of those races the phenomena of savage 
life afford us no assistance whatever. Still, it may be urged, and 


(1) Quoted in Professor Bain’s ‘‘ Mental and Moral Science,” p. 721. 
(2) Macmillan’s Magazine, 1869, p. 271. 
(83) “ On the Origin of Civilization,” &c., p. 270, sgq. 
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probably must be conceded, that the savage is, at all events, a man, 
and therefore that if a moral principle be essential to humanity, it 
must be found in the savage. I would quite accept this, and I 
think that any account of our moral nature ought, in order to be 
adequate, to embrace even that travestie of morals which, as far as I 
can gather, does not appear to be absent even in the most grovelling 
of the savage tribes. 

Returning, then, to what I would call the main stream of historical 
humanity, to the noble instances of the Aryan and Semitic races, 
the question is, what does the literature of the past and our own 
internal consciousness and external observation in the present lead 
us to believe, as to the nature of those moral feelings in us which 
Kant declared to appear to him as sublime and wonderful as the 
starry heavens? Every one knows that the theories in answer to 
this question may be grouped generally under two leading classes, 
the Intuitionist and the Empirical. Of the Intuitionist schools of 
moral philosophy, Bishop Butler may be taken as a representative. 
He tells us that in addition to various passions and impulses, there is 
in every man an authoritative principle, called Conscience, which 
judges under every circumstance of the right and wrong of each 
impulse, and gives the sense of self-approval, or self-condemnation, 
according as the right or the wrong is followed. Thus, according to 
Butler, conscience would be a separate faculty, containing in itself 
both the standard and the sanction of morality. In the sermon 
on the character of Balaam, Butler tells us that every man who is 
true to himself knows at once what it is right or wrong to do. 

The opposite or empirical view finds an exponent in Paley, who 
points out the diversity of moral ideas in different countries and 
times, as incompatible with the theory of an innate d priori standard. 
He maintains that the right and the wrong can only be discriminated 
by a reflection on the general consequences of particular lines of 
action, right actions being such as have a tendency to produce good 
results, in the shape of the welfare of mankind. Being further led 
to inquire How it comes to pass that we have a feeling of obliga- 
tion to perform right actions rather than wrong ones? Paley can 
only account for this fact by saying that we are constrained by the 
fear of punishment in a future life, such having been declared to us 
by revelation to be the infallible result of wrong action. Paley’s 
“sanction,” therefore, is something wholly external to the mind, and 
in the way in which he states it, it is inapplicable to a large portion 
of the human race. 

Kant is, on this question, more like Paley than is, perhaps, 
generally supposed. Kant’s well-known maxim, Act so that thy 
mode of acting may serve as a law universal, is really identical 
with Paley’s theory that general consequences form the test of right 
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and wrong. We find that in order to settle whether a mode of 
action is fit to be a law universal, Kant is driven to a consideration 
of consequences, é.¢., to utilitarian and empirical considerations. 
As to the question of the sanction of morality, Kant, of course, 
differs from Paley, since for the fear of eternal punishment he sub- 
stitutes the Categorical Imperative of the Will. Kant appears to 
attribute to the Will an d priori function analogous to the d priori 
asserting power of the- Reason. As the Reason asserts d priori and 
necessarily “A is A,” and even in some cases “ A is B,” so the Will 
says to itself d priori, “I must,” though this is left as a blank 
formula. What “I must” do in each case? has to be filled up by 
the further consideration of “What is fit to be the law universal ?” 
i.e., by empirical considerations. The internal sanction of morality, 
the sense of moral obligation, is thus affirmed by Kant to be an 
d priort intuition of the Will or Practical Reason, and it is not 
analysed further. 

We may now go on to Mr. Herbert Spencer, whose bold and 
striking proposition is that “experiences of utility, organised and 
consolidated during all past generations of the human race, have 
been producing nervous modifications, which by continued trans- 
mission and accumulation have become in us certain faculties of 
moral intuition, certain emotions responding to right and wrong 
conduct, which have no apparent basis in the individual experiences 
of utility.” Mr. H. Spencer is himself a moralist of a high type, 
and in the sentence quoted he evidently acknowledges the deep 
moral nature of man as an existing fact in the present; but, asa 
historical speculation, he conceives the “emotious responding to 
right and wrong conduct” to be inherited instincts derived from 
shadowy recollections of the utility attaching to good actions and 
the disadvantage attaching to bad actions—only, as the Frenchman 
said when he heard that your was derived from dies, “ C’est diable- 
ment changé en route!”? According to Mr. Spencer’s theory, to be 
deterred by one’s moral sense from, telling a lie, would be analogous 
to the instinctive motion of a young pointer making a half-defined halt 
at the scent of the first partridge that he encountered. In addition 
to what has been so well urged against such a proposition, I would 
submit that with the young pointer it is the scent of game which is 
the essential cause of his mechanical motion; he does not point at 
stones and clods; he does not exhibit a general tendency to point 
irrespective of the presence of a particular smell. But with the young 
child the case is different. The young child exhibits at once a general 
tendency to feel the emotions of right and wrong, irrespective of the 
exact character of the actions which are to call forth these feelings. 
For instance, the children of honourable European parents, when 
left much to the society of Indian servants, often exhibit a callous- 
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ness about lying which seems incompatible with Mr. Spencer’s 
doctrine about inherited instinct, and yet the same children think 
some things wrong according to the ideas they have picked up. I 
remember hearing a child, under circumstances of the kind, express 
great horror at the notion of burning bread as if a heinous moral 
offence! This idea had doubtless been derived from some scolding 
he had received from a servant. 

Thus it would be seen that the blank formula of Conscience—the 
idea that some things are right and some wrong—the capacity (at 
all events) for feeling “I must” and “I must not,” is more native 
to the mind, than a tendency to discriminate as right those actions 
which our forefathers have approved; and if this be the case, Mr. 
Spencer’s doctrine of inherited associations connected with particular 
lines of action falls tothe ground. If we examine our own individual 
history, we become, I think, conscious that the formula “I must” 
has been, at all events, comparatively a fixed element in our nature, 
while the contents of that formula have varied and been modified by 
the progress of time and the growth of our knowledge. 

In the history of civilised mankind the same phenomenon appears. 
Look back for two thousand years, and the sense of “ duty” (76 déor) 
appears as strong in the minds of individuals as in the present day. 
This general formula remains unaltered, though the filling-up of it 
is in many respects changed. What could express more strongly 
and passionately the idea of an “immutable morality,” than the 
words which Sophocles puts into the mouth of Antigone ?— 

Ov6E oOiveY TosoUTOY wopny Ta oa 
Knobypaé’, dor’ dyparra kacgadh Oedy 
Nopipa divacba Ovnriv bv0 iepdpapety. 
Od yap Te viv TE KaxOEC AA’ ai ToTE 

Zi tavra, Kovdeic older 2 Srou darn. 

It is true that in this passage a religious sanction is connected 
with the obligations of morality, and the particular duty referred to, 
namely, that of not leaving a relation unburied, belongs rather to 
the ceremonial than to the moral law of the Greeks. But yet what 
could give a finer and deeper expression to the formula of moral duty 
than the words, “ The unwritten and certain laws of God, which are 
not of to-day or yesterday, but have an eternal existence, and whose 
origin no man can tell?” Here, again, then, in the thoughts 
attributed to Antigone, the formula of morals is greater than the 
contents of the formula. 

But must we really make no attempt to tell the origin whence 
these sure, unwritten laws have sprung? I think we may; and 
that to do so we must separate the matter from the form of duty. 
It is the form of duty—being a form of the mind itself—which 
gives rise to the feeling of the eternal immutability of the par- 
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ticular, concrete duty ; just as first love, from its depth and passion, 
impels the man who feels it to declare that it must be eternal. Let 
us, then, try to analyse this form of duty in the mind, and see if we 
can give any account of its origin. The law of parsimony pre- 
vents us from assuming the existence of Conscience as a separate 
faculty, if the phenomena which are attributed to it can be accounted 
for more simply. 

I think that these phenomena will be found to be all involved in 
and necessarily deducible from the simple notion of the human soul, 
when we consider what that notion is; and here I wish to make no 
assumption and to build on no hypothesis, beyond what all would 
grant. Whether the soul be the result of material organisation, and 
dependent for its duration on the duration of material organic con- 
ditions, or whether it be a principle transcending matter and capable 
of self-existence, need not for the present purpose be discussed. All 
that I mean by a human soul at present is, a human personality 
such as we must be perfectly certain of as existing in ourselves and 
others. Such a personality is a self-conscious agent, conscious also 
of the not-self; knowing, thinking, and acting; capable of plea- 
sures and pains; and invariably possessed with the idea, whether 
true or false, that it has a certain choice in action, this being the 
characteristic of a personal agent as distinguished from a machine. 
Every man that exists, every human personality, must have, or be, 
a soul possessed of these properties, though in sleep, madness, and 
the like, they may be held in suspension. And whether man was 
developed ‘out of lower organisms, or originally created in full 
humanity —at whatever point man became man, he must have 
possessed, or been, a soul as above described. 

Now, all living monadic existences we find to be provided with an 
impulse or tendency towards self-preservation. The struggle for 
existence characterises alike all the different types of organised 
nature. In the instinct of animals we see marvellous developments 
of this impulse, resulting in methods, faculties, arts, we might 
almost say sciences, and even in societies, polities, and governments. 
The impulse of self-preservation of course exists equally in the 
human soul. But the wonder of it is that in a self-conscious reason- 
ing agent this impulse is metamorphosed into something far greater 
and higher. By the fact of its union with self-consciousness and 
reason this impulse no longer remains a mere struggle for existence, 
but comes out under the new and deeply important form of self-love, 
and in this all morality is implied. 

Bishop Butler did well to distinguish self-love from selfishness, 
and in some parts of his writings (though he is inconsistent with 
himself) to speak of self-love as if synonymous with conscience. But, 
on the other hand, adhering too much to words, instead of thinking 
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of things, Butler failed to recognise that, essentially, selfishness and 
self-love are merely different manifestations of the same principle. 
The one principle of the impulse of self-preservation, when existing 
as modified in a self-conscious agent, becomes generally self-love, 
but at the same time is capable of Protean varieties, ranging from 
the lowest selfishness to the noblest conscientiousness and self- 
abnegation. 

It may seem a paradox to speak of self-abnegation as a form of 
self-love. But Aristotle fully recognised it as being so, and in a 
beautiful passage of his Zthics (IX. viii. 9) he speaks of the good 
man being actuated by the dictates of self-love to die for his country 
or his friends. Aristotle explains his use of terms by saying that 
self is of two kinds,—the lower self, consisting of appetites and 
passions, and the higher self, consisting of reason and the moral 
nature. Self-love in the highest and truest sense is, then, according 
to Aristotle, identical with a self-devotion to what is noble and great. 

It may, however, appear too metaphorical to talk of two selves 
within a man. I think that the same idea might be more simply 
expressed by saying that the better forms of self-love differ from the 
inferior forms in being more thoroughly transfused with conscious- 
ness. The more fully a man can realise to himself his own person- 
ality as a whole, the less blind will be his instinct of self-preservation, 
the less animal in character will it become. Given such a being as 
man, with a self-consciousness of his own nature as a voluntary 
agent; constituted also, as man evidently invariably is, with a ten- 
dency to discriminate between things, and admire’ some in preference 
to others, and at the same time endowed with a great inherent regard 
for himself—it could not but follow that that regard must come to 
take the form of self-respect, and a great desire to be able to respect 
himself. It could not but follow subsequently that the pleasure 
of self-respect, self-approval, self-admiration, would be found on 
experience to outweigh all other pleasures, ; and thus Aristotle says 
that the reason for a man being able to sacrifice his life for a noble 
cause is, that he prefers the intense pleasure of a moment to inferior 
pleasures for a longer period. We may add that not only is self- 


(1) It may be thought that in this use of the word admire, in attributing to man an 
inherent tendency to admire some things in preference to others, I concede the whole 
intuitionist theory. But this is not really so. By some things I mean undefined 
things; what those things are to be that man shall admire, is not predetermined in his 
own individuality, but will be determined for him by external circumstances and expe- 
rience. ‘The word admire really expresses a later developement’ of that which I 
conceive to be inherent in a personal agent—in an ego—in' a will—namely, choice. The 
agent in either acting or not acting, necessarily performs an act of choice: choice 
repeated becomes approval or admiration ; and this feeling of admiration or approval in 
a self-conscious being, becomes attached both to the idea of self and also to certain ex- 
ternal objects. The genesis of morals seems to consist in the weaving together of the 
purely subjective impulses of the will with objective elements gradually added on. 
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approval naturally desired by the self-conscious soul, but the want of 
it causes so great a discord and uneasiness as to be almost unbear- 
able. Hence self-approval comes to be viewed as a paramount 
necessity by the mind, and this is perhaps the real explanation 
of Kant’s Categorical Imperative, of the formula “I must,” of 
moral obligation ; of the sense of duty; and all other synonymous 
terms. This, then, is the subjective, and at the same time the 
permanent, element in morality. It is universal, and exists in every 
man, being the necessary result of the instinct of self-preservation 
in a reasoning and self-conscious agent. It gives rise to the dis- 
tinction between right and wrong. ‘The right may be defined 
as That which an agent fully conscious of his own personality would 
approve of himself as doing. 

This is evidently a mere blank formula, as devoid of content as 
that of the categorical imperative, or any other mode of express- 
ing the individual’s sense of obligation to do, or leave undone, certain 
things. It is submitted, as being perhaps a simpler account of the 
idea of duty than has yet been given. It is not a shallow account, 
for it is based on the “abysmal depths of personality,” on the idea 
of the ego as necessarily implying in itself morality. And it is 
universally adaptable, as we find wher we come to inquire how this 
formula has been variously filled up. It explains the morality of 
the savage, who is pleased with himself for doing what his tribe 
approves, and therefore thinks that he “ought” to take bloody 
vengeance, and put a feather in his cap by the slaughter of some 
human being, and the like. Having no other standard, he approves 
himself for such deeds, and is morally happy in doing them. It 
explains from the subjective side the overpowering force of the idea 
of religious duty. For when once the individual entertains, without 
doubt, the idea that a course of action is prescribed to him by a 
divine command, self-love, whether under the form of fear and hope, 
or of desire to see himself in harmony with that which he believes 
highest, must urge him to the pursuance of that course. 

Again, this permanent element of self-love and desire for self- 
approbation in the individual soul must always have been a powerful 
auxiliary in the working out of those moral ideas, which indepen- 
dently of religion, we find to have gradually taken hold of the best 
races of mankind. Whatever the household maxims of families, or 
the edicts of the legislator, or the generalisations of the philosopher 
enunciated as good in action, that, if accepted by the reason of the 
individual, would be ratified by the self-love of the individual as 
right to do. The reason of the individual has, however, always 
a power of protest, and in the long run it is the common sense of 
most, whether in a country or in a course of ages, that decides what 

VOL. IX. N.S. BB 
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is right. In all cases it has been the self-love’ of the individual 
which has supplied the subjective side to moral ideas. This is the 
necessary spring of all action, but we need not conceive that it has 
invariably assumed its highest form. NSelf-love, of course, readily 
takes the form of prudence, and gives rise to prudential ethics; 
again, in all but the strongest minds, it tends to rest in the appro- 
bation of others, and thus produces a conventional and superficial 
morality, what the Germans call Sittlichkeit—a sort of decent 
conformity with custom. 

Moral philosophy has a threefold province: firstly, it has to inquire 
psychologically into the nature of that idea of duty which is uni- 
versal in the human race, and into the relation of the individual to 
that idea; second/y, it has to trace historically the filling up and 
development of the idea of duty through the various stages of society, 
so far as we have any record of them; thirdly, it has to supply criti- 
cism and corrections of the last fillings-up and developments of the 
idea, at which society may have arrived. The history of morals is 
extremely interesting, and also very important, as throwing light 
on the validity and worth of the moral tenets of the present day. 
But the materials for a full history of this kind do not exist. The 
first books of this narrative, so to speak, like the concluding books of 
Livy, are lost to the world, and we are reduced to speculation in the 
attempt to replace them. I would fain believe that the primeval 
fathers of the Greeks and the Hebrews, from whom we also are 
collaterally descended, did not pass through a period of the disgust- 
ing customs of savages. I conceive them placed on the earth, in 
whatever way, as gracious creatures, not civilised, indeed, for that 
would imply a later development, but endowed with such rich poten- 
tialities of mind, that to acquiesce or settle down into national insti- 
tutions and moral ideas which we should now condemn as brutal, 
would have been to them impossible. It is all a speculation, and yet 
the earliest historical monuments seem to bear out this view. And 
at all events, we know for certain that if the best races did pass 
through a period of communal marriages, and the like, they passed 
out of it early and completely. 

I think that the conception of great capacities is absolutely neces- 
sary for primeval man, else I do not see where we are to get the 
starting-point for civilisation ; and it seems to me much more natural 
to conceive of the typical progenitor of the Aryan race as an unde- 
veloped Pericles, than as a Feejee Islander of the present day, con- 
tentedly acquiescing in a degraded round of life, without the glimmer 
of an idea beyond it. But however this may be, wherever man was 


(1) The word self-love is likely to cause a prejudice against my suggestions. It is 
so hard not to associate it with selfishness. But I beg to repeat that, as Aristotle said, it 
is finally developed into complete self-denial. 
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man, there must have been the human personality, with its deep 
instinct of self-love, taking the form of a desire for self-respect. And 
from this, morality of some kind or other is a necessary deduction. 
The Utilitarian theory is powerless to explain the deep and mysterious 
feelings of duty; to account for these we must look into the human 
soul itself. But the Utilitarian theory will explain a very large pro- 
portion of the maxims of duty gradually adopted by the human race, 
and it will form an important element in the speculative history of 
morals. The system of Kant, equally with that of Paley, admits the 
Utilitarian criterion of every so-called moral law as the test of its 
validity. 

I doubt, however, if Morality came to primeval man under the 
guise of the useful. It has been well remarked that the saying, 
Honesty is the best policy, is not the original form of the doctrine 
about honesty, but is a modern epigrammatic inversion of the original 
doctrine, which probably was to the effect that instead of being 
politic, one “ must be” honest. Morality has no existence except in 
an individual mind, and it is contrary to, rather than identical with, 
the idea of the immediately useful, that is, the pleasant. The first 
realisation of a moral idea was probably when a man became con- 
scious of the existence, exterior to himself, of another personality, 
when, by sympathetic imagination, he conceived a peculiar interest 
in that personality, perhaps a sort of awe for it, or a feeling of love 
for it. Sir John Lubbock tells us of savages who are devoid of the 
idea of family affection. But it is difficult to believe that the highest 
type of primeval man was in this condition, else we should have to 
believe in some Prometheus who invented affection, as well as the 
art of procuring fire, for the barbarous world. Anyhow, wherever 
the sense of another’s personality first struck upon the mind, there 
the birth of morality’ took place, for morality is essentially, beyond 
anything else, the relation of soul to soul. 

All that is implied in this relationship was by no means early or 
speedily unfolded even to the best races—nay, it is not fully un- 
folded, or, at all events, not acted on, even yet. But the idea of 
a person as opposed to a thing, of one possessed of rights by virtue 
of personality, of one that must be respected and considered, and not 
merely used as a means to selfish ends—this idea was probably 
got at a very early period, only limited at first to persons within 
the family, or within the tribe. When the idea of the world as a 
City of Souls is fully realised and acted on by all, then the Christ 


may be said to have come again, and the golden age of the future to 
have been attained. 


(1) I mean on the objective side. The idea of its being right to behave to persons 


in a particular way, would require the subjective element of the thought of the agent 
about himself, 
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Another highly moral notion may be conjectured to have been not 
long hidden from primeval man—that is, the subordination of the 
particular to the universal. This notion springs necessarily from 
the nature of things as recognised by the reason of man. The indi- 
vidual recognising himself to be the particular, cannot long fail to sce 
himself as surrounded and swallowed up by the members of the tribe 
or nation; he sees around him a society of which he is but a unit, 
which existed before him, and will exist after him. Hence arises the 
consciousness of something greater than himself, and more enduring ; 
hence the idea, perhaps dimly felt, yet still apprehended, of a uni- 
versal law to which the individual must give way. When once the 
idea of the universal was entertained, however indistinctly, self-love 
would prompt the individual to endeavour to be in harmony with it; 
for nothing can conduce to greater satisfaction and peace of mind 
than a sense of being in harmony with the universal. This is what 
later philosophers called “‘ Naturae convenienter vivere.” Morality 
consists, from one point of view entirely, in the acceptation of the 
truth of things as they exist; and the recognition by mankind at an 
early period of the greatness of the universe, must have had a great 
determining influence on the feelings of the individual about himself. 
The sense of the contrast between the illimitable greatness of the 
world and the comparative nothingness of the individual finds its 
expression in the Psalms of David: ‘‘ When I consider the heavens, 
the work of Thy hands, and the moon and the stars which Thou hast 
created, what is man that Thou art mindful of him, and the son of 
man that Thou so regardest him?”’ From the impressions thus 
enforced upon the mind, there would arise a whole train of moral 
ideas regarding the attitude of the individual soul, more especially 
the idea of humility, which in its healthy form is only a recognition 
of the greatness of the not-me.! 

My conception of the progress of morals in pre-historic times, is 
that it might be described in the same terms in which Aristotle 
described the progress of metaphysics, zpoidvrwy & otrws, abrd ro zpaypu 
Gdoroinoe aitois. ‘ As men went on, the nature of things was their 
guide, and conducted them from one point to another.” I think it 
unnecessary to enter into the question of the divine revelation of 
morals. In one sense all truth is of divine revelation, in another 
sense, man seems to discover everything for himself under the 
guidance of nature. Man by his constitution was evidently predes- 
tined to life in society; he was predestined, as I have endeavoured 
to show, to realise the sense of his own personality, and then the 
personality of others; he was predestined to attain the idea of the 
universal in contrast with himself as the particular; his own natural 


(1) That is, in society and generally—not with relation to the Universe alone. This 
also is an objective filling in of the blank formula, “ I must.” 
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instincts as a self-conscious agent necessarily gave rise to deep and 
mysterious feelings in his mind—undefined feelings of responsibility, 
generally, it is true, taking the form of religious hopes and fears, but 
also, sooner or later, existing independently of religion, and capable 
of application to all the different parts of life. The particular maxims, 
arrangements, customs, and laws relating to the different parts of 
life, such as property, the sexes, and the family, were perhaps only 
gradually arrived at after many experiments, and under the guidance 
of a common consent as to their utility. But in order that con- 
formity with these customs and laws should assume the form of duty, 
and in order that the ideas of the virtues—courage, temperance, 
justice, and the rest—should arise, a subjective element was required, 
and that subjective element is to be found in the self-regard of the 
individual soul. The development of this principle is an instance of 
the elevation in the course of nature of a mcan and beggarly element 
into one of the most dignified phenomena on earth. It begins with 
the mere instinct of self-preservation, and it rises into the feeling 
expressed by Plato, Od yap éyw eywye obdév otrw por evapyes dv, Gs ToiTO, 
7) elvat (ds oldy Te padtora Kaddv Te Kal dyabdv. ‘I have nothing in me 
more clear and certain than this, that I must be as noble and. good as 
it is possible for me to be.” 

One word in conclusion. The universality of this principle, on 
the one hand, and, on the other hand, the perfect naturalness of the 
development of morals, and the consequent general consensus with 
regard to them of all the highest races of mankind, seem conjointly 
to have given rise to the theory that moral ideas are intuitional in 
the mind. That theory appears to me to be at variance with facts, 
and I have endeavoured to show that the phenomena for which it 
would account can be explained differently. 

A. Grant. 
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Yet haply of thy race 
In future days, if malice should abound, 
Some one intent on mischief, or inspired 
With devilish machination, might devise 
Like instruments to plague the sons of men.— Paradise Lost. 





WE saw, two months ago, in the market-place of a Belgian town, 
some prophetic handkerchiefs for sale, on which were printed rough 
German pictures of the delivery of the keys near the Are de Triomphe, 
and of the entry of the Prussian army into Paris. The confidence, 
thus indicated, with which the Prussians counted on erasing the 
disgrace of Jena and of the capture of Berlin—a confidence which 
recent events have so amazingly warranted—seemed naturally to 
suggest the question how far their late astonishing successes are due 
to the personal qualities of their Chancellor and their General, how 
far to the corrupting and paralysing influence of the Imperial system, 
and how far to that perfect training to the immediate use of the more 
recent military inventions which stood them in such good stead at 
Sadowa. The data, however, for answering this question fully are 
not yet in existence; and we must be content to bequeath the final 
solution of it, as Bacon bequeathed the care of his reputation, to the 
next age. We, therefore, now propose to confine ourselves to 
offering a few general considerations on the last of the causes spe- 
cified, and to inquiring as to the effects that may ultimately follow 
from what are called improvements in the art of war. In the answer 
commonly given to such inquiries there is, we cannot but think, some 
confusion of thought. The progress of artillery is frequently repre- 
sented, not merely as necessarily flowing from a civilization like our 
own; not merely as having in certain cases powerfully reacted on 
that civilization for good; but as opening everywhere and always 
the shortest, if not the only, road to the dominion of universal peace. 
It is urged that, if men could wage war almost without suffering, 
they would probably wage it without ceasing; whereas (to put an 
extreme case on the other side), if some powder or gas could be dis- 
covered capable of destroying or disabling whole armies at once, n0 
army would dare to take the chance of being the first exposed to its 
influence. And it is thought that, by some such means, if at all, war 
must one day be extinguished. Small weight, apparently, is attached 
to the advantage that might be taken of such an invention by any 
unprincipled government that should go to war without giving due 
notice, or by rebels and criminals who should use it as the Fenians 
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used Greek fire. Perhaps it would be answered that the secret could 
be kept from such rebels. Finally, history is appealed to in evidence 
of the tendency of past inventions. From age to age, the implements 
of war have become more numerous and effective ; yet, in spite of 
frightful exceptions, wars themselves have, on the whole, become 
fewer and shorter. ‘ 

Such is, we believe, a not unfair statement of views that continually 
find utterance in the drawing-room, in the lecture-room, on the plat- 
form; yet such views may suggest an obvious criticism. The notion 
that killing more is equivalent to killing less, reminds one of quad- 
ratie equations, in which the square root is indifferently either plus 
or minus. At any rate, the idea seems paradoxical, and further it 
involves one of those numerous paradoxes which many of us uphold 
at a distance, but of which personal contact tends, as the French 
would say, to disillusionize us. Earnest Protestant writers never 
tired of proclaiming that the temporal power of the Pope brought 
only discredit on him, and was injurious to the Catholic cause. Yet 
it is remarkable, not merely that the same persons, though enemies 
of the Pope, wished to destroy that power, but that the Pope himself 
was so little alive to his true interest as to be deaf to the words of 
these sympathetic counsellors, and to be unwilling to divest himself 
of his baneful prerogative. 

It is said, too, that, at the beginning of the siege of Paris, school- 
masters were directed to exhort their unhappy pupils to abstain 
carefully from butter and other delicacies, and to bear in mind the 
instructive and consolatory passage about Pharaoh’s lean kine de- 
vouring the fat kine. Yet, conclusive as such reasoning must 
doubtless have been to most boys, there were probably a few who 
would fain have run‘any visionary risk that might be incident to abun- 
dance, and who would have preferred eating to starving. Just so, it 
is singular that, although philanthropists sometimes talk glibly about 
the civilizing effect of infernal engines, yet, when any fresh engine of 
the sort is devised, their theory cannot overpower the instinct of 
shuddering; and it should be added that this repulsion shows itself 
among those who have the best means of judging. There is (or was) 
a Committee of scientific men to whom inventions of this kind are 
submitted. To this Committee, as the most distinguished of living 
inventors has informed us, plans are sometimes proposed of a most 
“murderous” character—plans for destroying whole armies, or for 
putting them into a sound sleep, which their enemies may make yet 
sounder. But, so far from giving a welcome to these harbingers of 
millennial felicity, the Commissioners will not let the authors of the- 
most destructive schemes have even a hearing. Judging from the 
popular theory, we should have looked for conduct the very reverse. 
If infernal engines and “ stink-pots” really propagate peace, why not 
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stimulate their invention by rewards and bounties? When there is 
so glaring a discrepancy between the common theory and the actions 
of men who are respected by all, and who are in the present instance 
unbiassed, one is tempted to ask whether the theory may net have 
something wrong in it? May it not be, in some sort, a cover for a 
hidden regret at the vast outlay of mechanical ingenuity on the work 
of death, and even for a fear that this ingenuity, if carried much 
further, might one day arrest or retard progress ? 

Let us now consider the theory, not in comparison with the con- 
duct of a particular class of men, but on its own merits; and, with 
this view, let us endeavour to draw from what war once was, a lesson 
as to what it must not be suffered to become. In early times, as 
all know, conquered races, and especially prisoners taken in the field 
and the garrisons of captured towns, were treated with the extreme 
of severity; and it has only been by very slow degrees that this 
severity has been relaxed. So, too, in war, harbours were without 
scruple blocked up and destroyed, other public injuries of a lasting 
kind were sanctioned, and private property was not recognised as, to 
some extent, it is at the present day. Now, the point to which we 
desire to call attention is, that, in defence of the old abuses, it might 
always be pleaded that the rigours of war are the normal effects of 
war, and that, by dispensing with those rigours, we are cutting away 
the chief inducement to peace; but, practically, this excuse has been 
disallowed. The same considerations that have prevailed in this 
instance, may to some extent be applied to the present complicated 
and daily complicating apparatus of war. The two cases are not 
indeed altogether parallel. To multiply deaths on the field can 
never be as demoralising as it would be to kill captives in cold blood, 
or to keep open the perpetual sore of slavery; but, on the other 
hand, it must be borne in mind that what our forefathers did can 
scarcely have been more shocking to them than a great increase 
of carnage might be to us. With this reservation, therefore, we 
may sum up our argument as follows :—In ancient war, there were 
horrors occurring chiefly after the battle; in modern war, there are, 
or may arise, horrors occurring chiefly during the battle. In favour 
of both classes of horrors it may be pleaded that, without them, 
hostilities might, in the first instance at any rate, be protracted ;' 
but in the case of the former class of horrors, the consent of civilized 
nations has determined that their possible curtailment should be 
postponed to their certain mitigation. Why should the decision be 
different in the case of the latter class ? 

(1.) We may compare Mr. Goldwin Smith’s comments on the slaughter of the garri- 
sons at Drogheda and Wexford. ‘‘ Unlike some of his admirers, he (Cromwell) had the 
grace to excuse it on grounds of humanity, as being likely, by striking terror, to save 
more blood. ‘This excuse cannot be admitted. An example of atrocity, though it may 
cut short one war, tends to make all wars more atrocious.” 
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It may serve to point the moral of what we have urged, if we 
draw one or two illustrations from the events of the present war. 
It is said that the North Germans laid by a considerable provision, 
not merely for themselves, but for the inhabitants of Paris after the 
capture. It might be argued that, if the besieged heard of this provi- 
sion, they would feel less hesitation in holding out, as the phrase is, 
to the last biscuit; and, whether the besieged heard of it or not, the 
example set by the Prussians would tend to be enforced by custom, 
and might in after times become obligatory. If besiegers were prac- 
tically bound to love their enemies, the enemies would at length 
count on being loved, and often might not scruple to resist when 
resistance was hopeless. In the phraseology of political economy, 
the temptation to a certain kind of imprudence is thus increased 
through its natural penalty being withdrawn. Yet, although the 
provision made by the Prussians may in some cases have the effect of 
prolonging the agony of sieges, there are few persons who in practice 
would condemn such merciful forethought. In the treatment of the 
Franes-tireurs—those anomalous men, who, like Milton’s angels, “ can 
either sex assume or both,” or, in plain English, who, according to 
tie point of view of the beholder, seem either heroes or criminals, or 
both at once—in her treatment of these unhappy patriots, and (as 
was said) of at least one village which partook of their supposed 
guilt, Prussia has furnished us with an illustration far less agreeable 
than the last, but perhaps even more to the purpose. The captive 
Franes-tireurs were shot, and the village was reported to have been 
burnt with petroleum. Here were two methods employed corre- 
sponding to the two already indicated: an ordinary method of 
killing, and a more scientific method of wholesale destruction. How 
far the exceptional character of the Franes-tirewrs and their abettors 
may have justified the rigour shown towards them is not now the 
question." It is enough to remark that the two methods employed, 
the shooting and the burning, would alike be defended on the general 
grounds that, in order to stop a particular species of warfare, it was 


(1) In this, as in other matters, the policy of the North Germans has a peculiar, and 
almost needless, harshness of aspect, which we dislike even when we do not condemn. 
Perhaps such harshness may be connected with that unpoetic and unimpassioned strength 
of will which so conspicuously marked Count Bismarck’s reported conversation with 
M. Jules Favre, and which, as it distinguished the ancient Romans from the ancient 
Greeks, seems often to distinguish the modern Teutons from the modern Celts. Of this 
innumerable instances might be given. Thus, for example, the writer heard the late 
Sir Edmund Head remark, that one reason why the English succeeded better in coloni- 
zation than the French was, that an Englishman, who lived with a squaw, was careful 
to keep her and her children separate from her family, and from all native influences ; 
a Frenchman had not cruelty or resolution to do this. Let us add that, slowly, but 
surely, the Romans prevailed over the Greeks; and possibly a cynical apologist might 
urge as the least bad defence of Napoleonism, that it kept the French in an easy decline 
until a stronger, because more orderly, race should begin to displace them. 
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necessary to make examples. The two methods are thus seen to be 
similar in kind; and it is not very clear why, under ordinary circum- 
stances, severity towards captives is condemned, while the discovery 
of more effective modes of destroying life is exalted among the 
achievements of science. 

The confusion that exists in the popular theory, arises from a mis- 
understanding as to the simultaneous decrease of war and increase of 
warlike inventions. The question is not whether, with all the mili- 
tary inventions, the cause of peace may not have gained ground, but 
whether it would not have gained ground much faster without them. 
With the advance of civilization, various relations (commercial espe- 
cially) have abridged warfare. With the advance of science, military 
inventions will be made, as well as others. The spread of the science 
of war, then, and the spread of peace, instead of being regarded as 
processes contemporaneous but cistinct, and as effects of cognate 
causes, are, in the popular theory, treated as cause and effect. Two 
kinsmen, contrasting in every feature, are mistaken for parent and 
child. 

Our general proposition as to the tendency of military inventions 
would, indeed, admit of a most happy exception if the arts of offensive 
war could be subordinated to those of defensive. But as, unfortu- 
nately, to destroy life is easier than to save it, the course of invention 
is all the other way:? no shield is proof against cannon-balls. More- 
over, in spite of the present use of that compendious antidote to 
famine, Liebig’s Extract—with which, by the way, if only the reported 
contrivance for making balloons navigable end capable of carrying 
weights should prove successful, besieged fortresses may one day 
undergo a continuous process of re-victualling—historians assure us 
that sieges were longer and harder operations in ancient times than 
among us.” 

We have hitherto looked at the dark side of the picture by con- 
templating the evils that may be apprehended from the scientific 
character of modern warfare. Let us now inquire what amends are 
made for those evils. In what follows, we may be compelled to con- 
sider the art of war, not so much in its direct relation to peace as in 


(1) We merely say that, in the natural order, offensive inventions will generally 
outrun defensive. Artificially, no doubt, this order may be reversed. Morality or 
policy may turn to purposes chiefly defensive, inventions that of themselves have an 
offensive or neutral character, The use of the torpedo at the mouths of harbours may 
in some measure illustrate this: it defends by attacking. It is, however, probable that, 
both for offence and defence, a more destructive apparatus is employed in naval warfare 
than in military. Is this on the same principle on which the private property of bel- 
ligerents is less respected by sea than by land ? or is it merely owing to the insecurity 
of the sea as a battle-field—to its adding the risk of being drowned to the risk of being 
shot ? 

(2) Herodotus mentions the siege of Ascalon, which lasted more than twenty years. 
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its relation to human progress. Whatever tends to progress must 
tend ultimately to peace. 

In the first place, any circumstance that increases the control of 
science over war, can hardly fail to increase its control over other 
matters. This was at one time conspicuously true in respect of the 
assistance rendered by the art of war to hunters. Gunpowder, for 
example, helped men, not merely in struggling with each other, but 
also in struggling with wild beasts, and in procuring food and what- 
ever else animals furnish ; and, though this particular form of the 
service rendered by war to peace is now a thing of the past, there are 
some forms of that service that still continue. We of course do not 
mean that the altered construction of a gun, or even of a ship of war, 
is at all likely to promote any other object than that for which it is 
designed. But the arts of war may stimulate those of peace in less 
direct ways. If, for example, any such demand as that for a substance 
which should be more effective than gunpowder and less bulky, were 
to create an extra supply of chemists or, what would be equivalent, 
extra exertions on the part of existing chemists, it is quite possible 
that such chemists might incidentally hit on a discovery of real 
utility—like the brothers who, in search of an imagined treasure, 
turned over the soil and made an excellent garden; or, like Raleigh, 
who, though failing of his El-Dorado, brought home the potato. 
But it is not to rare accidents of this sort that we are looking, when 
we say that some good thing may come out of military inventions. 
The chief service that these inventions render is, that they make 
science valued by persons who would otherwise regard it with 
indifference, if not with suspicion and dislike. The principal 
cause of the influence which, in spite of certain strong antipa- 
thies to science, is now enjoyed by scientific men, is to be found 
in the tangible results that they have produced. They have 
ministered to our material comforts; they may minister, also, to 
our military destructiveness. We do not pretend to regard either 
of these causes (especially the latter) of the rank that is held by 
science, as indicating a very enlightened tone of feeling on the 
part of the public ; but it is as well that, even by such means, science 
should get a position, for the position, once gained, will be kept. 
The Rector of Lincoln College has proposed to convert the univer- 
sities into organized institutions for the prolonged study of all the 
sciences, physical and moral, especially in the higher branches of 
those sciences ; and he places his chief hope of the ‘realisation of his 
wishes in the repented failures, even of able and enterprising men, 
when destitute of scientific guidance. Whether the particular scheme 
which he advocates be feasible or not, this is not the place to consider. 
But one thing is certain. If anything could generate—in whatever 
place and on whatever footing—such institutions as he desires, on 
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the scale on which he desires them, it must be something palpable and 
evident, something that should dissipate the vulgar contempt which 
the man of action is tempted to feel for the man of thought, and which, 
above all, the soldier is tempted to feel for one who, like Cassio, is— 
*¢ Forsooth, a great arithmetician, 

That never set a squadron in the field, 

Nor the division of a battle knows 

More than a spinster.” 
And, if anything could finally dispel this contempt and jealousy, it 
would be this, that military manceuvres should become secondary to 
the combination of gases, and that the battle should, as it were, be 
fought in the laboratory. We are well aware that most inventions 
in artillery have been made, not by scientific, but by practical men. 
But the scientific inquirer may be termed the grandfather of such 
inventions, when not the actual father of them; for even practical 
men are at length alive to the fact that it is the man of science who 
supplies them with materials and, so to say, prepares their briefs ; 
and that, in truth, they are now raised on a scientific pedestal, from 
which they can see what persons, with visions as good as theirs, could 
not see before. 

In the second place, the progress of the military art produces 
beneficial results, in so far as, through its agency, battles cease to be 
fought hand to hand. In ancient times the bitterest feelings arose, 
from the fact that on the field the warriors sought out theirantagonists; 
and that, moreover, each felt that, in case of defeat, the proximity of 
the enemy must render escape so difficult. But now war has assumed 
what may be called an impersonal form. ‘The soldier’s acrimony is 
directed rather against the hostile army than against the individuals 
of whom that army is composed; and thus it almost loses itself in 
its generality. There are, indeed, persons who would doubt whether 
a change of this sort is, on the whole, a change for the better. Such 
persons might allege that the soldier, being restricted to mechanical 
duties and being made to move almost like a chessman, loses much 
of a soldier’s spirit; that the resentment which properly belongs to 
war can alone make war tolerable; and that war, if in no degree 
nerved by animosity, would approach to the wanton and debasing 
character of mercenary hostility, and the field would degenerate 
into a slaughter-house. There probably is truth in this reason- 
ing ; but it is far more important to bear in mind the supplementary 
truth, that, with the decline of the passions of war, war itself 
will probably dwindle away. If men must kill each other, it 
may, in some cases, be the less evil that they should hate each 
other; but generally it is far better that they should leave off hating, 
as they will then be less disposed for killing. Is it not, moreover, 
possible that the keenest sense of patriotism and public duty should 
exist unalloyed by personal bitterness towards enemies ? 
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It should be added that the subjection of war to the methodical 
principles of science, and still more, the discontinuance of fighting 
hand to hand, may tend to promote peace, by stinting battles of the 
excitement that is natural to them, and by thus rendering them, 
if not in fact more disagreeable, at any rate in prospect more unat- 
tractive. Fighting eminus is especially barren of occasions for the 
exhibition of adventurous boldness; it thus takes the gloss off heroism. 
It demands fortitude, indeed, and that too of a most trying kind, 
especially when the soldier has to stand still under a heavy fire. But 
this passive description of courage has little attraction, even for non- 
combatants. To illustrate this, we need only contrast the disregard 
with which thoughtful writers now treat the “vulgar courage” 
which almost any one may acquire, with the rapturous panegyrics 
that were formerly elicited by deeds of prowess. No one can con- 
template, without an emotion akin to regret, this altered estimate of 
the great military virtue. But it is a comfort to reflect that anything 
which strikes what is noblest in an institution, will strike the rest of 
the institution much harder; and thus the dethronement of heroism 
is the degradation of war. In truth, war must in this manner be 
unmasked, before the world can see it as it is. So, also, before those 
who are to take part in it can possibly sce it as it is, it must lose the 
best, as well as the worst, side of its excitement. The loss, whenever 
it is completed, will be one on which men may congratulate them- 
selves. If all the excitement could be strained off, leaving only a 
residuum of risk and suffering, few would be willing to bear—or, if 
forced to bear, few would bear heartily—the manifold hardships of a 
soldier’s life. 

Again, military science, if we may so term it, propagates 
civilization, by furnishing civilized nations with weapons in their 
struggles with half-civilized nations and with barbarians. It tends 
to make the more instructed of belligerents the more power- 
ful—it promotes Natural Selection among races. Its action may 
be either defensive or offensive. The action has been defensive in all 
those numerous instances in which comparatively small civilized states 
have, during long periods of time, held rude and aggressive multi- 
tudes at bay. If we desired to select one among the many illustra- 
tions of this defensive action of science, we should endeavour to 
choose an instance in which the weight of science has turned the 
scale of success with a turn of civilization. Our allusion to the 
Greek fire at the beginning of this article, may suggest an occasion 
on which science, in this manner, almost changed its side. That 
great invention continued for a long time the exclusive property of 
the Greeks; it prolonged for centuries the death-struggle of the 
Eastern empire; and, by erecting a barrier against Islam, it may 
even have saved Christianity. It was at length turned against its 
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original possessors, but not until the Greeks had probably gone back 
in knowledge, until their enemies had certainly made progress, nor, 
indeed, until the latter had reached such a point that it may perhaps 
be doubted whether their successes were, on the whole, pernicious. 
In other words, the Greek fire did not become known to the 
Mahometans until the Mahometans were least likely to do harm by 
knowing it. The corresponding action of science on offensive war is 
sufficiently obvious. It is hardly necessary to glance at the astonish- 
ing rapidity with which Europe gained possession of the treasures, 
and, what was vastly more important, of the territory, of the New 
World. Our Eastern empire, indeed, sprang up under different 
circumstances; for the natives of India, in the time of Clive, unlike 
the natives of America three centuries ago, were not unacquainted 
with artillery and cavalry. Still, is it not probable that the main- 
tenance of our dominion in India, in the face of vast multitudes, and 
in spite of the Indian climate, is due, not so much to a difference in 
the natural organization of the two races (they being kindred in their 
origin), as to the direct effect of our superiority in the arts of war, 
and to the moral effect of our superiority in the arts both of war and 
of peace ? 

Once more, it is often remarked that science, by increasing the 
expense of wars, has tended to make Governments beware of them. 
It is possible that rather too much may have been made of the benefit 
thus conferred; but, at any rate, it is desirable that war should be 
curtailed by being made more costly, rather than by being made 
more bloody. We think, however, that the expense of wars may 
have rendered civilization another service fully as great as this, 
though less direct and obvious. It has a tendency to make the issue 
of wars depend more on wealth than was formerly the case, and less 
on mere numbers. Of course, we do not mean that at any time the 
result of military operations could be determined by either or both 
of these causes, independently of mental and moral qualities; but, in 
comparing past with present wars, we may give prominence to these 
causes, both because mental and moral qualities form a constant 
element, being requisite alike for all wars, and also because mental 
and moral qualities are themselves in some measure dependent on 
the relation between population and wealth. Limiting ourselves, 
then, to these two causes of military success, we may say confidently 
that, in ancient times—in the time of Herodotus, for example— 
population was deemed by far the more important. Indeed, from a 
military point of view, wealth was regarded with suspicion, both as 
tempting invaders and as inducing habits of self-indulgence.’ The 


(1) Mddcora 68 rijc yij¢ 1) dpiorn ait Tag peraBodde rH oxnrdowy tixey. (Thucyd. i. 2.) 
Compare the warning given to Croesus not to attack the Persians, as there was 
little to be gained by victory, and much to be lost by defeat. Again, compare the 
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change that has arisen in the comparative estimate of wealth and 
population is due to several causes, the employment of mercenaries 
being the most obvious. On the present occasion, it is enough to 
say that, with those causes, the expense of warfare has contributed ; 
and, indeed, into this expense most of the other causes may be 
resolved. Nor can it be doubted that the change to which we have 
alluded is a happy one. The riches of a nation may, no doubt, 
degenerate into an instrument of luxury; but this is mostly the case 
when they consist of treasures amassed by the few, rather than when 
they diffuse well-being through the mary. It also occurs chiefly 
when, for want of the means of profitable investment, those who do 
not care to hoard idly are led to dissipate wantonly. In short, we 
may lay it down as a rule, that, though wealth is by no means a 
perfect test of a nation’s fitness for supremacy (any more than of an 
individual’s fitness for the franchise), it nevertheless is a test, and a 
far better one than population. We consider, therefore, that the 
results which have followed from the expense of modern warfare are 
of a salutary kind. That this expense is mainly due to the progress 
of science is commonly taken for granted. The statement, however, 
needs to be qualified. It is not the ordinary effect of science to raise 
an obstacle to the full gratification of our desires. Science must 
lessen the cost of production, before it can raise the demand for the 
produce. It may make our wants more numerous; but it does so by 
satisfying each individual want more easily. Why should war form 
an exception to this rule? Science must doubtless develop artillery ; 
but it might be expected to lower its cost in like proportion. Why 
should the demand for destruction grow faster than the cheapness of 
the means of destroying? In a word, why does not war become 
cheaper, instead of dearer? As a matter of fact, it is probable that, 
if an unprincipled Government were to use in war all the appliances 
that might be placed at its disposal by science and experience 
(including our, at present, very empirical knowledge respecting the 
propagation of diseases), it might inflict more injury, and at a 
cheaper rate, than could be done by much of the artillery now in 
use; but such expedients would admit of easy retaliation, and 
would only make war worse than it is. In fact, it is the costliness 


advice said to have been given by Croesus to Cyrus, that the subject Lydians should be 
unnerved by luxury, so as to be rendered incapable of giving trouble. 

(1) Another principal cause of the change is that an army is now unable to enrich 
itself by pillaging, or at any rate by selling, the inhabitants of a conquered country, or 
by demanding ransom. It may almost be said that formerly soldiers made wealth, 
whereas now wealth makes soldiers. This must not, however, be pressed too far. People 
sometimes speak as if riches were now everything in war, and population nothing. Do 
such persons remember the saying of Napoleon, that England, if deprived of the advan- 
tage of its insular position, must sink before a country with double its inhabitants? We 
need not also refer to his well-known reply to Madame de Staél, as to the highest 
excellence of woman,—“ celle qui a le plus d’enfants.” 
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of the means of slaughter that cripples our ability to slay. Public 
opinion, therefore, has exercised a wise discretion in being strict 
with regard to all methods of wholesale or permanent destruction, 
especially if those methods can be effected with little cost and 
trouble; and, if the progress of science should be prolific of such 
methods, morality will doubtless become proportionally more 
exacting. To what has been said, it should be added that the 
increase in the expense of warfare is partly due to modern senti- 
ments of humanity, which forbid some of the means by which an 
invading army used to be supported at the enemy’s cost. Here, 
then, is another reason to conclude that, while the costliness of modern 
war is doubtless a boon to us, the credit of that costliness is due, not 
exclusively to science, but to the joint action of science and morality. 


We have now endeavoured to do justice to the services rendered 
by the art of war to the cause of civilization and peace; and, though 
those services have relation more to what has been than to what is 
or will be, there can be no doubt that their operation is in some 
measure continued. Here, then, is something to be set off against 
any dangers that may be apprehended from the marvellous develop- 
ment of the military art. Still, however we may modify and abate 
our general proposition, our general proposition remains. The 
devising of means of death needs rather the rein than the spur. 
We cannot hope permanently to create harmony by augmenting 
discord, or to send peace on earth by sending a sword. It may 
doubtless be objected that, without putting a stop to scientific 
investigation or subjecting it to an impossible censorship, we cannot 
arrest the discovery of means of destruction, and that these, being 
known, had better be known to the Government. In dealing with 
this objection, it must be borne in mind that military inventions, 
before they can be made available in battle, have, in nearly all cases, 
to undergo repeated trials on a large area of ground, and with a good 
deal of publicity. Even explosive and noxious gases would probably 
have to be subjected to some such test before it could be pronounced 
that they, while fatal to the enemy, would bring no peril on those 
who used them. And from trials of this kind, not only the Govern- 
ment and men of science, but the public at large—ill-disposed 
persons included—might gain information. Indeed, it is in great 
part owing to the difficulty of experimenting in artillery without 
attracting general observation, that the ingenuity of conspirators in 
all countries has not devised more infernal machines than it has. 
The question is, therefore, seen to have reference not so much to the 
prosecution of a certain class of inquiries as to the promulgation of 
their results. With the progress of general information, an extended 
knowledge of methods of destruction will inevitably follow, and it 
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will be for future ages to determine whether, or how far, it may be 
necessary to check the publication of knowledge that may be so easily 
misapplied. The difficulty, though an increasing, is at any.rate not 
anew one. It is the same in kind with that which has long since 
found expression in laws against the indiscriminate sale of poisons, 
and in the reluctance to let the composition and even the existence 
of some of the subtler (especially vegetable) poisons be known to 
uninstructed persons. 

It remains to advert to an objection not less obvious than the 
preceding one, which is founded on a charge of inconsistency. We 
have heard it said on high authority that there is something arbitrary 
in the line that is drawn between the means of slaughter that are 
sanctioned and those that are proscribed ; and it is often urged, to the 
same purport, that it would be more consistent either to admit all 
such means or to exclude all. The fact, however, is that the 
difficulty of drawing lines is by no means limited to the instance 
that we are considering. The embarrassment of casuists in discri- 
minating what ought from what ought not to be done, has passed 
almost into a proverb, and is often made a source of ridicule, especially 
if those who discriminate happen to hold unpopular opinions. No 
ridicule, assuredly, could be more misplaced, for it would apply 
equally to moral distinctions, not universally, indeed, but generally. 
In moral as in biological classifications, there are occasions on which 
nature may almost be said to leave open a broad gap, as if for the 
express purpose of designating the spot fittest for a boundary. To 
draw the line of demarcation is easy in such cases. But such cases 
are unhappily rare. In the majority of instances, the actions just 
allowed differ but by a hair’s breadth from those just disallowed. 
The instance now under consideration belongs to the majority. Draw 
the line where and how we will, our distinction must appear capri- 
cious and fanciful.' No broad principle can be laid down as to what 
may and what may not be done in war. Indeed, the rule must vary 
with time and circumstances. The tendency of civilisation should 
certainly be to make this rule from time to time grow stricter. But 
whether at the present moment it would be judicious for any people 
—such, for example, as the people of Great Britain—to make a step 
in this direction, is another question. The difficulty of doing so 
arises from the want of joint action among nations, or, in other 
words, from the infantile condition of international morality. To 
relinquish belligerent rights, to dispense with existing and recognised 
methods of destruction, or even in the present state of science to 
desist from devising fresh methods, might amount to a species of 


(1) There is but a step from blowing-up to poisoning, and even between these stifling 
intervenes. Pelissier is said to have stifled, by means of sulphur, great numbers of 
Arabs in caves in Algeria. 
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disarming : and disarming is not very safe, if one’s neighbours are 
armed to the teeth. It is probable, however, that the chief Powers 
will one day support each other in making a change, and we may 
even now be on the eve of a struggle between international morality 
and a certain branch of science—science offering new weapons to 
war, and morality tending to rob war even of its old weapons. If 
this be so, we may hope, in spite of appearances, that morality will 
gain the day. 

Having said thus much, we need hardly return to the second form 
of the objection—namely, that, as we cannot banish all weapons, we 
should never discourage any. Those who hold this language are 
themselves not free from the charge of inconsistency. To poison the 
water of besieged towns, to deal with captured towns as the Black 
Prince dealt with Limoges, and with prisoners as Napoleon dealt 
with the twelve hundred Turks—these are practices, the operation 
or apprehension of which differs rather in degree than in kind from 
that of some potent form of artillery ;* they are merely weapons of 
exceptional deadliness. And persons who, while disapproving those 
atrocities, should be willing to let the art of war do its worst, would 
be drawing a line at least as arbitrary as any other. Such, indeed, 
are the capabilities of science, that, if science were fairly let loose on 
the path of destruction, it is difficult to say where it would stop; we 
could even conceive it as at length bringing desolation on armies, cities, 


countries. This would evidently resemble, only to exaggerate and 
caricature, practices that we now severely reprobate: sending small- 
pox among negroes would be a trifle to it.” To gain tranquillity by 
any such means would be to purchase it very dear. It would be 


to carry out the celebrated saying of Tacitus, to make a desert 
and to call it peace. 


Lione, A. ToLLEMACHE. 


(1) We might have included in our list, the employment by a civilised nation of 
barbarous allies against another civilised nation (the English so employed the Red 
Indians in the American War of Independence); and we even felt tempted to include 
the singling out of prominent men in the hostile army for destruction,—a line of conduct 
inevitable in the days of hand-to-hand fighting, and common even now, but concerning 
which some military men entertain scruples. Certainly, of all schemes for shortening 
war by making it an object of dread, this is the least open to objection, both because it is 
the least murderous, and because it throws the chief penalty of war on thé class of society 
which is, as a rule, chiefly responsible for war. We have understood that Mr. James 
Mill, the historian (probably not intending his words to be taken quite literally), used 
to maintain that war would at length be made to cease by this means. Apart, however, 
from other objections to such a theory, has not the practice of “fighting neither with 
small nor great, save only with the’’ General been repeatedly frustrated by the simple 
expedient of a disguise ¢ 

(2) Twenty-one years ago, at a time when a disturbance among the black population 
was apprehended, a relative of the writer, travelling in America, was present when the 
expedient mentioned in the text was advocated. 








ANNE FURNESS. 
Cuarrer XXXII. 


I was first in the breakfast-room ; but mother presently stole down 
stairs white and noiseless as a ghost. 

“Your father is asleep,” she said, almost in a whisper, although 
his room was far out of earshot. ‘I have no heart to disturb him. 
It is better that he should sleep.” 

In truth, we both dreaded the moment when, awaking from the 
heavy stupor that steeped him in forgetfulness, he should live to the 
full consciousness of all that had happened yesterday. 

I persuaded mother to take some tea. For a long time she refused 
to attempt to eat, saying that she felt as if food would choke her. 
But I finally succeeded in getting her to swallow a few mouthfuls, 
on the plea that if she broke down and fell ill, it would be an over- 
whelming blow for father. I told her, as we sat at the breakfast 
table, what Gervase Lacer had said to me last night. She leant her 
head on her hand, and looked at me thoughtfully. “I expected 
this,” she said. ‘ What answer did you make him?” 

“T told him that I could make ‘him none at that time, mother,” I 
replied, casting down my eyes under her gaze. 

“Do you love him, Anne ?” 

“Love him! I—I don’t know, mother.” 

“My darling, I have watched him closely, and I am afraid ; afraid 
that he is not good enough for my Anne.” 

“Oh, mother!” 

“Tt is not foolish mother’s fondness that makes me say so; nor 
any prejudice against Gervase. I like him. He is genial and 
kind. 

“T am sure, mother,” I broke in, “that we have reason to like 
him, and to be grateful to him!” 

She made no answer. 

“Ts it not generous and noble on his part to ask me to be his wife 


at the very moment when—when loss and trouble have fallen upon 
us?” 


“Do you think he is the only one who could be so generous? 
Love does not reckon and balance in that way.” 

“T cannot be insensible or unmoved by it, mother.” 

“That is pity and gratitude. Gervase is too chameleon-like. He 
has no holdfast in himself. He takes his colours from those he is 
with, and sways backwards and forwards weakly.” 
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“He has been steadfast enough to father,” I said, with a little 
touch of indignation; for I thought she was hard on Gervase. 

“Against what temptation to be otherwise? His is just the 
nature to tiatter itself that it is devoted to friendship, at the very 
moment it is simply following the current of its own inclinations. 
But I will not vex you, my child. If you loved him indeed—-—” 

She stopped and returned my glance, with a wan half-smile. “No, 
Anne; you do not love him. Ah, no, no, no! If you loved him, I 
should be anxious and uneasy. Many things would conspire to make 
me so; things that I am only now beginning to see in their true 
light. But as itis Hark! Was that your father’s bell? Is he 
stirring yet?” 

Mother glided out of the room, and up the stairs, with a light, 
stealthy tread. 

The idea of my father’s waking, and all that it involved, came to 
banish in a measure the thoughts called up by the conversation that 
had just come to an end. They remained in abeyance, as it were. 
I listened breathlessly for a long time. There was no sound to be 
heard up-stairs. Mother must have been mistaken, I thought. I 
stole up to the door of my parents’ chamber. It was open, and 
I entered softly. Father was up, and dressed; sitting by a little 
table on which he leant his elbows, while his face was hidden in his 
hands. <A cup of tea stood untasted beside him. Mother was bending 
over him, with her hand upon his head. She looked up as I entered, 
but said no word. 

Presently my father groaned aloud. ‘Go away and leave me, 
Lucy. Iamawretch! You can never forgive me. You must hate 
me!” 

“Oh, George, if you knew what a knife you plunge into my heart 
when you say so! Though I know, darling, you don’t mean it, 
yet I cannot bear to hear the words.” 

“Tdo mean it. You must hateme. You ought to hate me.” 

“Hate you, my own one! Oh, George, George, if I could hate 
you, whom should I love?” 

“Those who have done you good, and not evil; who have not 
ruined and disgraced you and your child—your father!” And he 
groaned again in his misery. It was the first time that he had 
voluntarily mentioned my grandfather for many a long day, and I 
noted it. 

“You know, George,” returned mother, with a quiet air of con- 
viction, “that you are the first and dearest in the world to me. It 
would be late in the day for you to begin to doubt that, or for me to 
protest it.” 

“So much the worse for you, my poor girl! So much the worse, 
so much the worse!” 
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Mother took up the cup, and offered it to his parched lips. “Take 
some tea, dear George,” she said ; “it will do you good.” 

He turned away with a gesture of disgust. “Pah!” he exclaimed, 
“T can’t touch it. I can’t touch anything, unless Get me 
some brandy.” He saw me standing hesitatingly just within the 
door, as he turned his head away from the cup mother was proffer- 
ing to him, and fixed a haggard gaze on me. 

What a face it was that I saw! White, with burning eyes, and 
stubbly beard, and wild, unkempt hair! Father seemed to have 
grown ten years older since yesterday. 

“Ts that you, Anne?” he said hoarsely. ‘Poor lass! It isa 
hard thing to have to be ashamed of thy father.” 

“ Ashamed!” echoed my mother, fixing a kindling cye on me, as 
though to prompt me to protest against the word. But I was 
tongue-tied. I cou/d not utter a syllable. 

“ Ay, Lucy, ashamed. The girl would fain tell a lie and deny it, 
but she cannot. You may thank God for that, Lucy. I mind the 
time when J could not have told a lie to save my life. Oh-h-h!” 

He uttered a long-drawn, quivering sigh, partly extorted by bodily 
pain, for as he closed his heavy eye-lids and pressed his hands to his 
brow, it was easy to see that he was suffering from a racking head- 
ache. 

“Won’t you try to take anything, my darling?” said mother, in 
a coaxing tone. “And let me bathe your forehead. There—so. 
That’s my own dear. Poor, burning forehead !” 

She drew his head on to her breast, as if he had been a child, and 
steeped her handkerchief in some sweet waters, and laid it on his 
brow. Father remained passive for a second or two. Then his 
broad strong chest began to heave, and the great veins stood out on 
his forehead like cords, and he burst into a terrible passion of tears. 
Terrible it was, very terrible to me, to see the powerful man’s frame 
gasping and struggling, and to hear his labouring sobs. 

“Oh, Lucy, Lucy, you are an angel from heaven! Ob, my poor, 
gentle Lucy! I—shall—die!” he said, in a hoarse whisper, and 
drawing a long gasping breath between every two or three words. 

Mother made a sign for me to go away. As I closed the door I 
saw her kneel down on the floor and put her arms round my father, 
and I heard the murmur of her voice lavishing every fond and loving 
epithet upon him she could think of, and beseeching him to be 
comforted. 

Down-stairs, I found Mr. Lacer, who had just arrived. He asked 
for my father, and how Mrs. Furness was this morning, in nearly 
his ordinary tone. Then he looked at me wistfully and said— 

“How I wish, my dearest, that it were any comfort to you to know 
that I love you better than all the world beside! That your happi- 
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ness and welfare are the dearest wish of my heart! Well, Anne, I 
will say no more at this moment if it distresses you. But—you will 
owe me some kindness for my patience, Anne! Throw me a crumb 
or two of hope to live on, won’t you? Not even a kind look ?” 

This tone was distasteful to me. And asI felt that it was so, as 
I shrank away from the hand he stretched forth to take mine, 
mother’s words came into my head; “You don’t love him, Anne. 
Ah, no, no, no!” I own to a perverse vexation on remembering 
them. I was unreasonable, irritable, and altogether out of tune. 
But I made a struggle to conceal, if I could not overcome, the 
feeling. 

Mr. Lacer began to move restlessly about the room. Now looking 
out of the window into the flower-garden ; now idly fluttering the 
leaves of some books of prints that lay on the side-table. Where 
was my father? Was he not coming down? A head-ache? Well, 
some soda-water and brandy would cure that, and the fresh air. Or, 
if not cured, it must be endured. Time was precious, and the 
morning was slipping away. 

“‘ What is there to be done that is so pressing? Must my father 
go into Horsingham ?”’ I asked. 

“Yes, yes; he must go, of course. And so must I. I have 
appointments with—several people. And this is the last race-day, 
and the Horsingham Plate will be run for at three——” Mr. 


Lacer checked himself, and turned away abruptly to the window. 
“Oh, you are not going; futher is not going again to that dread- 


99 
. 


ful race-course 

“‘T don’t suppose Furness need show there.” 

“But you? Are you going ?” 

“T must!” he answered sharply, and with an impatient frown on 
his face. 

A week ago, I should have remonstrated against this resolution. 
Now, I felt it was impossible for me to assume any privilege of 
intimate friendship with Gervase Lacer. His sternness displeased me 
less than his tenderness. And again mother’s words rang in my 
ears, ‘You do not love him, Anne. Ah no, no, no!” 

“T wish,” said I, after a minute’s pause, “ that grandfather were 
here !” 

Gervase turned quickly, and asked with eagerness, “ Has Dr. 
Hewson been here? When did you see him last ?” 

“He has not been at Water-Eardley for many weeks. Mother 
spoke of sending for him. But she feared it might displease my 
father, if she did so without consulting him. And now, less than 
ever, would she dream of disregarding father’s wishes. So she 
waited until she should be able to ask him about it, and hear what 
he would say.” 
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“She was right. She was quite right.” 

“T should like grandfather to be at hand on her account. But 
self is her last consideration always.” 

“T trust that I should wish that which was best for her and you. 
But—I have no reason to desire Dr. Hewson’s presence for my own 
sake.” 

“You? Why not?” 

“ He is an enemy of mine; or, at least, no friend.” 

I was taken by surprise, and felt that I flushed and stammered as 
I tried to combat this assertion. I had a secret conviction that it 
was true, although I could not in the least tell how I had arrived at 
the conviction. 

“T do not think grandfather ever saw you in his life! Tow can 
he be your enemy? Enemy! Grandfather is too just and too 
sensible to entertain a baseless prejudice. And why should he be 
prejudiced against one who—who has shown such friendship for my 
parents ?” 

“H’m!” muttered Mr. Lacer, with closed lips, and tapping his 
foot impatiently on the floor. “ But did it never strike you, Anne, 
that Dr. Hewson might not be disposed to like one who cherished a 
warmer feeling than | friendship for your parents’ daughter ?” 

“ How could he know——?” I began hastily; and left my 
sentence unfinished. 

“Ha! Then you think that if he did know, he would not 
approve? So think I! You need not try to deny it, Anne. It is 
no news to me.” 

“ But——” 

“ And as to knowing,—why, do you suppose all Horsingham does 
not know that I am your suitor?” 

“ All Horsingham,” I answered coldly, “ concerns itself very little 
with me or my affairs, I am confident.” But though I spoke coldly, 
my heart was throbbing painfully, and I felt some hot tears well up 
into my eyes. All my shy pride was in arms at the idea thus abruptly 
presented to me of having furnished food for vulgar gossip, and of 
my name having been bandied from mouth to mouth accompanied 
by comments and speculations and suppositiors, whereof the most 
good-natured would have been humiliating in my eyes. I do not 
justify this over-sensitive pride. I merely faithfully record it. 

I think he perceived that he had vexed me, for he said that he 
would go round to the stable-yard and hasten Flower in putting the 
horse into the gig, and by the time the vehicle was ready, he 
supposed that father also would be ready to accompany him to 
Horsingham. And so he left me. 

Presently my father and mother came down-stairs. Father was 
ready to go, he said. The servant had brought him word that 
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Mr. Lacer was waiting for him. But in a very few minutes Mr. Lacer 
came hurrying into the house declaring that he could not find Flower, 
and that the two women-servants said they had not seen him that 
morning. 

Father was sitting huddled together on the sofa, holding his hat in 
his hand. He scarcely raised his eyes at Mr. Lacer’s intelligence. 

“Is the mare in the stable?” asked my mother. Yes; the mare 
was safe in the stable, but Flower was nowhere to be seen. 

“It’s my belief the fellow has bolted!” exclaimed Mr. Lacer. 
Father muttered something about a falling house, and the rats flying 
from it; but neither rose nor moved. 

“Well, what is to be done? We must get into Horsingham 
somehow,” cried Mr. Lacer, after standing irresolutely for a few 
seconds looking from one to the other. ‘If you will tell me where 
to find the harness, I’ll put the horse into the gig myself.” 

“Ts it absolutely necessary that you should go to Horsingham 
this morning ?” I asked. 

Mr. Lacer looked at my father as though expecting him to answer. 
But as father remained passive in the same bowed, despondent 
attitude, Mr. Lacer replied himself, with some heat, “1 have told 
you that it is absolutely necessary for me. As to Furness—he must 
do as he pleases. But I should think there can be no doubt about 
his having to show. I took it for granted. I came out here on 
purpose to accompany him to town. You can tell Mrs. Furness and 
your daughter whether or not you ought to go, can’t you?” he added, 
turning to my father with an impatient shrug. I felt that his 
impatience was justified. After all, he was here on our business—to 
serve us. 


“T must go!” said father, rising up from the sofa. He followed 
Mr. Lacer slowly from the room. 

“George—George, darling! say good-bye!” cried my mother 
from the window, as the two men passed through the garden on their 
way to the stable-yard. Father stopped, turned, hesitated. Mother 
held out an imploring hand to him; and he came straight up to the 
open window, raised his tall figure to its full height, and taking 
mother in his arms, pressed his lips to her forehead. 

“Oh, Lucy, Lucy!” he murmured, “how much better for you, 
my poor dear lass, if this was the last good-bye, and you could be 
quit of me!” 

He was gone before she could say a word. Mother’s face was 
blanched to a deadlier white than it had worn that morning; and as 
she withdrew her head into the room again, she shivered from head 
to foot, although the hot sunshine had been pouring its rays directly 
upon her. 


I stole up to her side, and took her hand. She returned the pressure 
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of mine, but we did not speak for some time. There was still that 
shade between us to which I have alluded ; for, although it had never 
for a moment entered into my thoughts to utter a reproach against 
my father, she knew that reproaches were in my heart; that my 
yearning compassion for her almost implied a reproach to him who 
had caused her so to suffer. This same slight shade between us had 
not been lessened by our conversation about Gervase Lacer. It seemed 
to me that mother’s devotion to her husband made her unjust towards 
her husband’s friend, and that she accepted Gervase’s good offices with 
scant gratitude. 

“Do you know what father has been obliged to go to Torsingham 
for, mother dear ?” I asked at length. 

‘To meet the men who have claims on him,” she answered briefly. 

“‘ The—the tradesmen ?” 

“No, no, child—the men he has lost money to. My poor darling— 
my poor George! He who was afraid to look no man in the face! 
And now—— Ile dreaded meeting these people so. Ie told me 
that he was going with the feeling of death at his heart.” 

“ But he will be able to meet these claims?” 

“If we sell the clothes off our backs, they shall be met! Surely 
there is property enough here to suffice. I told him that there is 
no sacrifice we will shrink from to save him from disgrace and 
humiliation. We will blot out the past—and forget it.” 


« And then, mother dearest, if we go away to some distant place, 


and begin life anew P 


“ Yes, yes; that is what I told him. I begged him to look forward. 
You would not repine, my Anne?” 

“‘T should thank God with all my heart for any change that 
promised you peace of mind.” 

“And peace of mind for father. You must pray God for dear 
father.” 

“‘ And for dear father.” 

“ That’s my precious treasure!” cried mother, throwing her arms 
around me and pressing me to her breast. ‘‘ Poor dear, dear father ! 
Ile loves you so, Anne. You were always his pet from a baby. He 
thought more of you than of any of the little ones that were born 
before you—more even than of our blessed little Harold. Do you 
know, Anne, that he wears a little flaxen lock of hair, like the down 
of a wee yellow fledgling, that was cut off your head when you were 
two years old. And now look at the thick dark-brown tresses !— 
well, father wears that flaxen baby hair in a little plain locket on his 
breast. He is so proud of you, Anne; and it would break his heart 
to believe that you no longer loved him!” 

The tears were pouring down her cheeks. But the constraint 
which had fettered her tongue was broken, and she talked, and wept, 
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and eased her poor aching heart. And after awhile she grew very 
calm ; and I saw with thankfulness that her face had quite lost the 
rigid, stony look it had worn since last night. 

“ And will you not send to grandfather?” I asked. “ Did you 
speak to father about doing so?” 

“Yes; I said a few words. George had a confused idea that he 
had heard that my father was absent from Horsingham. But I will 
write to him. After to-day, when your father is more settled, he 
will meet your grandfather, and talk with him.” 

Then I coaxed mother to take a little stroll with me in the shade 
of the trees by the river-side meadows. The whole place was steeped 
in peace and sunshine. Not a creature was to be seen. Lvery one 
who could get leave was away at the race-course. We had no fear 
of coming upon Flower’s insolent face. He was gone, it seemed, for 
good. I thought afterwards that we had all taken his desertion with 
much indifference. It had scarcely caused even surprise. But we 
had no emotion to spare for Flower. The only sensation his absence 
caused in me was one of relief. And I believe mother felt as I did. 

The sweet influence of the country sights and sounds, and of the 
serene autumn day, came down upon us, despite of all. 

Before we returned to the house, mother and I had actually begun 
building castles in the air, to be inhabited in the new days that lay 
before us. 

As we crossed the flower-garden, we had a glimpse of a hired fly 
from Horsingham driving quickly up the avenue that led to the front 
door. <A hired fly was so unusual an apparition at our gates that 
we both stopped in surprise to look at it. As we did so, the vehicle 
stopped also. Mr. Lacer jumped out of it, and ran towards us. 

“Don’t be frightened!” he cried breathlessly, for mother was 
alarmed and trembling. 

“ George?” she exclaimed. ‘ Where is George?” 

“ He’s quite well. He’s all right. I left him in Horsingham. 
There’s nothing the matter, on my word. But I—I want to say a 
word to you and Anne.” 


Cuarrer XXXITI. 


“A rresH trouble?” said my mother, seating herself in the little 
sitting-room, in the place where father had sat last night. She 
clasped her hands and leant them on the table before her. Mr. 
Lacer placed himself opposite to her, and I sat down on the sofa by 
her side. 


“No; not a fresh trouble,” answered Mr. Lacer. “At least, it 
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need not be one, if you are collected and firm—as I am sure you will 
be.” 

He spoke eagerly, and yet with a certain embarrassment and 
abstraction, as though he had something to say which it was not 
easy to put into words, and were casting about in his mind how to 
say it. 

“ A trouble that it is in my power to avert!” exclaimed mother, 
with an incredulous shake of the head. 

“Exactly. Yes; it is entirely in your power, and Anne’s, to avert 
it,’ answered Mr. Lacer, catching at her words. 

We sat silent and expectant. 

“The fact is ” began Mr. Lacer, and then stopped, and began 
to pull to pieces a flower he wore in his button-hole. All at once he 
looked up with an air of decision. “Yes,” he muttered; “there’s 
no time to be lost. I must come to the point at once, Mrs. Furness. 
Your husband’s liabilities are very heavy—very heavy indeed. Of 
course, you were prepared to hear that. ace-horses are not bought 
and trained for nothing. And then he has had the devil’s own luck, 
poor Furness! Well, now a way of meeting those liabilities has 
been suggested—by Whiffles, and others—and I started off without 
loss of time to—to warn you, you’ know: and to beg you on no 
account to consent to it. Though I’m sure—quite confident—that 
your own sense would tell you to resist.” 

“ Resist!” echoed my mother quietly. She kept her eyes fixed 
on his face, and a little faint colour flushed up into her cheek as she 
spoke that one word; and then it faded, and she sat pale and still 
again. 

“ Yes, resist. If not for your own sake—I’m afraid that wouldn’t 
weigh with you—for your daughter’s.”’ 

The colour rose again, more brightly this time, in mother’s face, 
and she put her hand out and took mine, but without withdrawing 
her eyes from Mr. Lacer’s face. 

“‘ Well,” said the latter, a little impatiently, “I suppose you can 
guess what it is that has been suggested ?” 

“Tam very ignorant and inexperienced in business matters—more 
so, I’m afraid, than most women,” answered mother humbly. “ Pray 
explain to me, as simply as possible——” 

“Oh! it is simple enough. You are only to be asked to give up 
your marriage settlement.” 

The hand that held mine tightened its grasp with a start, but 
mother did not yet look at me. I remained perfectly still. 

“ Give up ! But—can I?” asked mother, in a trembling voice. 

**Can you, indeed? You may well ask, dear Mrs. Furness. The 
notion is a preposterous one. I was sure you would feel it to be so.”’ 

But though the words were confident, the tone in which Mr. Lacer 
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said them was by no means so. He kept giving quick restless glances 
at me, and pulling the stalk of the flower, from which the petals had 
long disappeared, into long fibrous strips. 

“No; but I mean—canI? Have I the power to do this? I 
thought that a settlement was binding—irrevocable.” 

“In your case it can be done—could be done,” he said hastily, 


correcting his phrase, “with your daughter’s consent. Anne is 
of age.” 


“ Three days ago.” 


“But of course I need not point out to you the folly—the mad- 
ness, I may say—of such acourse. It would leave you utterly without 
any provision. It is not to be thought of.” 

“You know,” said mother slowly, “that George has the hope— 
almost the certainty, indeed—of a situation in Scotland ?”’ 

“ In Scotland!” 

“Did he not tell you of it? You know, at all events, that he has 
for some time past been thinking of giving up this place, and seeking 
employment ?” 

‘Yes; I know that.” 

“Through my father’s influence, such a place as we were looking 
for has been found for George—through my father’s influence, and 
that of a dear young friend of his, Donald Ayrlie.” 

Mr. Lacer’s face changed, and a lowering expression came over it 
which I had never seen there before. ‘“ Oh!” he exclaimed shortly. 

“So that, you see,” pursued mother, still in the same slow, quiet 
manner, ‘“‘ we should not be destitute even if—the settlement were 
to be given up.” 

“Good heavens, Mrs. Furness, you don’t mean to say that you 
contemplate such a step!” 

‘Tt does not rest with me,” answered mother. And with that she 
relinquished my hand, and rose and walked to the window, where she 
stood with her back to us, looking into the garden. 

« Anne!” cried Mr. Lacer, ‘“ you surely understand that this would 
be fatal—simply fatal.” 

“ Fatal to whom?” I asked, in a low voice. I saw in mother’s 
attitude, in the turn of her head, in the tension of the hand which 
leant on the window-sill, that she was listening with a painful con- 
centration of attention; but she remained with her back to us, 
looking out into the garden. 

“Fatal to whom? Fatal to all! Only think of it! Why, it 
seems too absurd to argue the thing.” 

‘What did my father say ? How did he receive the proposition?” 
I saw the hand upon the window-sill move nervously. 


“Oh, Furness at once saw the matter in its true light. He rejected 
the idea altogether—at first.” 
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The hand on the window-sill stopped its quick movement suddenly, 
and the bent head was bent a little lower. 

“‘He has too much sense and good feeling not to have done so,” 
went on Mr. Lacer, following the direction of my glance towards the 
window, and speaking with emphasis. “And this ought to be con- 
sidered, that Furness himself would be the first to regret such a step 
afterwards, when excited, Quixotic feelings had had time to cool.” 

“ My father rejected the plan? Then why did you hurry here to 
warn us against it?” 

“ At first, I said—he rejected it at first. But Whiffles pressed it, 
and played upon his feelings so; and made out that it was the only 
chance—the only chance for him, he meant. That was merely his 
selfishness. Of course he’ll be a loser; but he took a certain risk. 
He knew that Furness was not a millionaire.” 

“T wonder,” said I, “ how Mr. Whiffles came to know anything 
about my mother’s marriage settlement.” I spoke in all simplicity, 
but my words had a strange effect on Mr. Lacer. His face grew 
dark crimson from brow to chin, and he turned away and walked 
across the room once or twice before he answered. When at length 
he did so, it was with a curious air which I can scarcely describe, 
as if he were replying impulsively and instantly upon my words, 
instead of having suffered a minute or so to elapse before speaking. 

“Wonder! There’s no cause for wonder. The fact that 
Dr. Hewson’s daughter had a marriage settlement is well enough 
known. It is no secret. I—-I may have mentioned it in Whifiles’s 
presence myself, for aught I know. Anyway, he is aware of it; and 
he means to try to make use of it for his own interest. But if you 
and Mrs. Furness are only firm—as you will be, I am sure, dear 
Anne, remembering that it is your duty, your plain duty on ards 
your parents —Master Whiflles will take nothing by his move.’ 

“There would not be property here sufficient to meet all demands ? 
I mean, by giving up everything—farm, house, stock, furniture, 
everything?” 

“Tt can’t be done! I mean there are claimants enough in Hors- 
ingham to swallow up all that, and more. No; your father must 
just quietly go through the Bankruptcy Court. He has been unfor- 
tunate. Well, men are unfortunate sometimes. It can’t be helped. 
The thing is done every day.” 

“ Mother,” said I, getting up from my seat, and going a step or 
two towards her, “if you are willing to give up this settlement, I 
agree to it with all my heart.” 

“My child!” “Anne!” exclaimed mother and Gervase Lacer 
simultaneously, but in very different tones. 

‘“‘T agree to it with all my heart.” 

“ Anne, youare mad! Mrs. Furness, you won’t let her sacrifice 
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herself in that way!” cried Mr. Lacer, looking from me to mother, 
with a countenance of the greatest agitation. 

Mother had turned round from the window, and was standing 
opposite tome. She kept clasping and unclasping her hands with 
piteous irresolution. She had been calm and strong up to this point, 
but now her own strong inclination to the step, made her suspect the 
righteousness of it. For her to practise self-abnegation was so 
habitual, that it appeared to her impossible that her duty could in 
this case coincide with the secret yearnings of her heart. I under- 
stood it all; and I assumed an air of decision and self-will, in the 
hope of strengthening her in this conflict of feeling. 
ty “I am not in the least mad, Mr. Lacer,” I said haughtily. “This 
plan approves itself to my reason and to my conscience; and I very 
soberly and sanely intend to carry it out—with my mother’s per- 
mission.” 

“ My child! my child! ought I?’—is it right that you should 
beggar yourself? ” 

“ ‘Motus dear, don’t let us dew words to frighten us out of our 
senses. Beggar myself! What does that mean? I shall not have 
to beg any more than I should have had to beg if you had had no 
marriage settlement—which might easily have happened. Besides, 
it is your money that is in question; if you are content to devote it 
to a just and honest purpose, who has a right to oppose you? ” 

Gervase Lacer stood biting his moustache and looking at me from 
beneath bent brows. 

“ Anne,” he said, in a stifled kind of voice, “ you say a good deal 
about ‘reason’ and ‘justice:’ don’t they suggest to you that J 
have a right to be heard ? ” 

“A right!” 

“You are very cold and statue-like in your pride and self-will ; 
but J—I am made of flesh and blood, and—and—lI think you are 
using me badly.” 

“No, Gervase,” cried my mother, putting her hand on his 
shoulder ; ‘no! Don’t say that. We appreciate your motives. Of 
course, I understand that you desired to serve Anne and me in coming 
here to say what you have said.” : 

He gave a short, bitter laugh, and moved his shoulder—not 
roughly—from beneath her hand. ‘Thank you,” he said; “ that’s 
kind!” 

“You are angry with us,” said mother gently. 

“Angry! Iam hurt, and vexed, and disheartened. I don’t deny 
it.” The tears positively rose in his eyes as he spoke, and he turned 
away and sat down, resting his head on his hand. 

I was sorry for him, and I would have soothed him if I could, even 
at some cost of the pride he charged me with; but it was not easy 
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to me to find words that should avail. I went up to him, and held 
out my hand. “Don’t take it in this way,” I said. “You may 
think me foolish and mistaken, but you ought not to be hurt that 
I reject your advice. I don’t thank you the less for it.” 

He caught my hand and held it as he answered with a sudden 
return of eagerness and animation—‘“ Anne, dearest Anne, I implore 
you not to be rash. Don’t be led away by a mistaken feeling of 
generosity! Or if you must be generous,” he added tenderly, 
raising his eyes to mine, “be a little generous to me!” 

“T have no power to be generous. But I shall try to do what my 
conscience tells me to be right.” 

“But this sacrifice is not right!—cannot be right!” he cried. 
And then he went over all the arguments he could think of to show 
me what wretched consequences must result from giving up the 
settlement. He spoke chiefly, almost solely, to me; merely 
throwing in an occasional appeal to mother to confirm what he was 
saying. Mother looked painfully distressed. I understood the 
mental struggle she was undergoing. 

I listened patiently until he ceased. Then I said, “ But granting 
all you say to be true—lI think it exaggerated, but let that pass— 
even so, I see no reason to refrain from giving up this money. No 
—pray don’t interrupt me! Hear me first. All you show me, is 
that I should be very poor, and perhaps have to labour for my bread. 
Well, there are worse evils than that!” 

* Anne! you talk like a child.” 

“ Not so; I know what poverty is, and what hard work is. I have 
seen both. There isa great hope, as you have heard, of my father 
obtaining a good situation. I don’t despair at all events of his 
finding some employment. I can look the future in the face. But 
could I do so, if my father’s good name for uprightness and honesty 
were to be destroyed? See, Mr. Lacer; perhaps to your town-bred 
notions all this seems overstrained; but we are country folks. My 
father’s fathers have lived on the land for generations, and no man 
could say a word to blacken their good name. Furness, of Water- 
Eardley—it was as clear and bright as the sun at noon-day.” 

“Why, Anne, let us speak plainly, since it must beso. Don’t you 
know that all that is over? Don’t you understand? Why, your 
father’s name will be in every mouth in Horsingham before this 
evening! If you make this sacrifice in the hope of stopping people’s 
tongues, you will make it in vain.” 

The tears poured down my mother’s cheeks, and she hid her face 
in her hands. 

I was shocked by this tone; it made my heart sink heavily. “I’m 
afraid,” said I, “that we shall not be able to understand each other 
aright. ‘Stopping people’s tongues!’ Do you suppose that is what 
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I chiefly care for? We cannot help their talking. I would prevent 
that if I could; I don’t pretend not to mind it. But it is not merely 
what people will say! There is a real right and wrong that remains, 
let them say what they will. _How can we keep money that is not 
justly ours? Would it make us happy to enjoy comforts that had 
been—-stolen ?” 

“Pshaw! It is not stealing to hold your own.” 

“ Nothing is ours so long as we are in debt.” 

“Tf your father gives up his own property, surely that is as much 
as his creditors can expect!” 

‘You have told me that there is not sufficient to satisfy all claims. 
Besides, I cannot separate my interests from my parents.” 

“ And you think nothing of me? You care not one straw—-—” 
Mr. Lacer sprang to his feet, wiping his heated forehead, with his 
handkerchief, and began to walk wildly about the room, talking and 
gesticulating in much excitement. ‘It is heartless! Cruel! And 
for your own sake! Was ever such madness heard of ? Good God, 
what can I say to persuade you ?” 

I stared at him in bewilderment. 

“What does this,mean?” I asked at length. ‘What possesses 
you ?” 

He came to me and took hold of my wrist. “Anne! Darling 
Anne!” he cried. “Mrs. Furness!) Speak to her! Make her 
promise to wait, to re-consider this folly. Her father will be here 
soon, and then it will be too late! You know how I love her. You 
know it! Don’t let this part us for ever!”” Then as I stood speech- 
less, less from disinclination than positive inability to speak, he 
changed his tone again, and shook my arm, which he still grasped, 
so roughly and impetuously that he broke a little simple bracelet 
which I wore, and it fell rattling to the ground, whilst he reiterated, 
“Anne! Promise not todo this thing! Anne! Do you hear me?” 

“Gervase! Mr. Lacer!” said my mother tremblingly. He 
released my wrist, or rather threw it from him, and, folding his arms, 
stood looking at me and biting his moustache. 

“Well,” said he at length, in a bitter, angry manner, “I have 
done what I can. You are resolved, I suppose, to follow your own 
way. As for me, I have to go away; almost immediately. Not that 
you will care for that!” 

I did not answer him; but my mother echoed his words, “ You 
have to go away?” 

“Yes, Mrs. Furness; I have spent too much of my life here 
already. I asked your daughter to be my wife; but—you and she 
must understand that if she persists in this obstinate infatuation it 
will part us.” 

Mother looked quickly and anxiously at me. Gervase Lacer kept 
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his eyes averted from me, and went on speaking still in the same 
bitter, angry manner. It is needless to repeat his words. They were 
a revelation for me of the vast difference in his eyes between Anne 
Furness comfortably dowered and Anne Furness without a penny. 
I was pained, deeply pained, and ashamed for him; as in his passion 
and disappointment he forgot all his former protestations of dis- 
interested devotion, and heaped accusations of heartlessness and 
hypocrisy upon me. I was pained and ashamed, and yet—yet at 
the bottom of my heart there was a feeling of relief! And the relief 
came from the clear certainty which rose in my mind that I had 
never loved him. No, no, no! I had never, never loved Gervase 
Lacer. If I had loved him, I think the shame and anguish of this 
would have broken my heart. 

Mother uttered a broken word or two of remonstrance now and 
then, watching my face the while. But I remained quite silent 
under all the taunts and reproaches which Gervase showered on me 
in his ungoverned temper. Perhaps my very silence exasperated him. 

“Tt is all over,” he said, with his hand upon the lock of the door; 
“all over! I have tried—I did mean to change myself—to strive 
to undo the past and become worthy of you—or of what I thought 
you! But your ‘good’ people have no heart! Hypocrisy and 
humbug! Why should I care for the world’s good opinion? There’s 


not one living soul cares whether I go headlong to the devil or not. 


You might have saved me by stretching out your hand. Why did 
you fool me on? You knew well enough—y ou all knew what the 
bait was that drew me here! But you may take this comfort to your 
conscience : let what will become of me now, it will lie at your door!” 
He dashed out of the room, and in a minute or so we heard the 


wheels of the fly rattling at a furious pace along the road to Horsing- 
ham. 


Cuarrer XXXIV. 


TueEreE had been two trustees under my mother’s marriage settlement. 
One, old Mr. Ashby—of whom mention has been made as being the 
former owner of the house in which Mr, Arkwright lived, now in the 
possession of Matthew Kitchen—was dead, and no successor to him 
in the trust had been appointed. The other trustee was Mr. Cudberry. 
Him I resolved to see without delay. I was aware that his consent 
would be necessary to enable my mother and myself to give up the 
settlement. Mother, when this consideration had first been presented 
to her, had almost despaired. 

“Your uncle Cudberry will never consent, Anne!” she had ex- 
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claimed. “And I know well that he will say I am not doing my 
duty as a parent in allowing you to contemplate such a step for a 
moment.” 

‘‘T do not despair, mother, of inducing him to consent. And as to 
what he will say—we must bear it as well as we may. It would be 
far easier to follow one’s conscientious convictions if all one’s friends 
looked on approvingly. But it seems to me that one of the most 
necessary lessons to learn in life, is to bear being blamed for doing 
right.” 

“ But how are you to see Uncle Cudberry ? How shall I send to 
him?” 

“‘T will go to Woolling myself. Look here, mother darling; I 
want the matter to be settled by the time father returns. It will be 
easier and better for us all if you can meet him with the news that 
the thing is resolved upon, than to leave it to him to broach the 
subject.” 

Mother kissed me fondly, but her eyes were full of tears. I was 
anxious to put an end to the irresolution which I knew would torment 
her until the matter should be irrevocably settled; and I declared 
that I would set off at once. 

“ But how are you to go, Anne? The horse is in town; and even 
if it were not, Flower is gone, and there is no one to drive you. 
What shall we do?” 

“Do? I mean to walk to Woolling, mother. The day is fine. I 
know every inch of the road. Uncle Cudberry will send or bring me 
back. There is no difficulty. I shall really like the walk. It will 
do me good. Take care of yourself, dear mother. And if father 
returns before I come back, tell him that I hope to bring good news, 
and that I am quite cheerful and hopeful. I do believe that I see 
the beginning of the end of all our troubles! ” 

It was a long walk from our house to Woolling, and the day was 
sunny and the roads dusty. But I had said only the truth in 
declaring to my mother that I should like the walk. The air and 
exercise seemed to calm the excitement of my spirits, and my brain 
grew clearer, and I was able to think with some calmness. At first 
it cost me an effort to enforce my wandering attention to the point I 
had to contemplate—the arguments, namely, which were most likely 
to avail with Mr. Cudberry, and the probabilities for and against his 
consenting to my request. A thousand emotions and images dis- 
tracted my thoughts and made my pulse flutter. At length, when I 
reached a point in the road where a grassy lane intersected it, 
shaded by ancient trees, and quite deserted, I turned my footsteps 
aside on to its short daisy-speckled sward, and sitting down on a 
hillock of moss that rose around the roots of an elm, I let my tears 
have way, and cried unrestrainedly. 
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Then, having bathed by eyes and face in a little clear runlet that 
went gliding half-hidden in the long grass beneath the hedge, I arose 
and walked on, wonderfully refreshed and calmed, and so busied with 
my purpose, that the first stile of the series that led across the Wool- 
ling meadows appeared close to me before I had thought I could 
have arrived within half a mile of it. 

Here I halted, and held brief debate with myself as to how I had 
best approach Mr. Cudberry. I had a strong repugnance to entering 
the house and demanding a private interview with him, under a cross- 
fire of questions from the assembled family. If I could but find him 
wandering about the farm! The corn was already cut, or I should 
have been sure at that hour to find him among the reapers. All at 
once I heard the sound of a gun, and in another minute I saw Uncle 
Cudberry’s stooping figure crossing the stubble, two fields off, followed 
by his old dog Ponto. I sprang over the stile, and ran as swiftly as 
I could towards him, calling out breathlessly — 

“Uncle Cudberry! Uncle Cudberry! Will you stop an instant ? 
I want to speak to you.” 

His hearing was not very quick, but his eyesight was as keen as 
ever ; and as soon as he became aware of my approach, he recognised 
me instantly, as I perceived, and stood still, gun in hand, waiting for 
me to come up with him. 

“ Why, Miss Anne,” said he in his usual slow manner, “is it you? 
Nothing amiss at home, is there ?” 

“No. That is “1 

“Your mother all right? Ah, well, get your breath a bit. It 
isn’t a pleasant running ground for a young lady, isn’t a stubble 
field. Come along into the house. Down, Ponto! The beast knows 
you. Come and get a—a sup of wine; or maybe you’d like a drink 
of buttermilk best this warm day ? ” 

“Tf you don’t mind, Uncle Cudberry, I should like to say what 
I have to say to you out here, without going into the house.” 

He did not seem surprised. But then, I never remembered to 
have seen him exhibit any strong emotion of that sort. 

“Ah!” said he. “ Well, if that’s to be it, we may as well go and 
set ourselves down in the shade, if we can finda bit. ’Tisn’t a vast 
sight o’ shade you'll find on Woolling Farm—no hedgerows ; nothing 
but wire fences. My neighbour, Sir George, cusses ’em up hill and 
down dale every hunting season. But I don’t find as that injures 
the crops partic’larly, so I let him cuss away. I’ve rode to hounds, 
too, in my day; but it was over other folk’s lands. And, mind ye, 
I never destroyed a fox in my life. No, no; the man don’t draw 
breath in this county as can say a Cudberry of Woolling was ever 
known to be a vulpicide, as the newspaper chaps call it; and as I 
onderstand you got lessons in Latin from the parson at Horsingham, 
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no doubt you know what that means, Miss Anne. But farming is 
farming, and fox-hunting is fox-hunting. And here we are, and we 
can set quiet here without having our brains fried in our skulls. 
You see, I pay you the compliment of s’posing you have some to be 
fried, Miss Anne. Tell you what, that’s more than I’d say of every 
young lady within a hundred miles around Brookfield parish church.” 

Talking on thus, in his slow, deliberate, dry tones, he had led the 
way to a large barn that stood in an isolated position on the edge of 
his farm, where it was bounded by one of the leafy winding lanes I 
have spoken of as running through the country that lay at the back 
of the Cudberrys’ house. 

The wide doors of the bara stood open. Within, it looked dark 
and cool. Mr. Cudberry drew forward a truss of straw near to the 
doorway, and bade me sit down on it. Then he carefully rested his 
gun against the wall, first assuring me that it was unloaded, took off 
his broad-brimmed felt hat, wiped his face and bald yellow head with 
a red cotton handkerchief, whistled to Ponto (who came and flung 
himself down with a flapping noise on the barn floor), and finally sat 
down on a heap of straw opposite to me, with his lean, gaitered legs 
stretched straight before him, his arms folded, and his eyes fixed 
vacantly on the sunny landscape that lay before them, framed by the 
wide doorway. 

“‘ Now,” said he, “let’s hear.” 

I found it not easy to begin my task; but its very difficulty 
spurred me to waste no words in preparatory speeches, but to plunge 
straight to the point. 

“Uncle Cudberry,” said I, “ I want your consent, as my mother’s 
trustee, to our giving up her marriage settlement for the payment of 
father’s debts.” 

The leather gaiters, stretched out under my eyes, were not more 
absolutely devoid of any change in their tough surface than was 
Mr. Cudberry’s countenance. 

I paused and looked at him. He kept his eyes fixed in the same 
unseeing way on the landscape, and after a minute’s silence, observed 
in the tone of one admitting the truth of some incontrovertible 
assertion— 

“Old Ashby’s dead. Yes, he’s dead, surely.” 

‘‘ He is dead, and no other trustee was ever appointed to replace 
him. The matter, therefore, rests with you.” 

I went on to put before him, with what force I could, all the argu- 
ments in favour of his consenting to the scheme. I was aware that 
he listened ; but I cannot explain how I became aware of it, for his 
face remained as unchanging as if it had been carved in wood. 

When I ceased speaking, he turned his eyes upon me—keen, hard, 
bright, black beads of eyes, and said— 
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“ Well! this is a ser’ous business.” 

The remark appeared to me superfluous—just one of those unmean- 
ing, word-wasting phrases which are peculiarly irritating in moments 
of decisive importance. I reflected, however, in time to check any 
manifestation of impatience, that although the events of the last 
forty-eight hours had left indelible traces in me, and had carried me 
for ever beyond the hazy, dreamy, debateable border-land that lies 
between childhood and womanhood, yet they could not have been 
expected to work any magical change in old Mr. Cudberry. That 
which he had been yesterday he was to-day, and would be to-morrow. 

“ Yes,” said I, shortly ; *‘ it is most serious.” 

“A pretty kind of a market your father has brought his pigs to! 
I had heard something of this. But it’s worse than I could ha’ 
credited. ’Bout as bad as can be, I reckon—hey ?” 

“ Not quite. There might have been no means of paying all claims. 
At all events, we have this money—mother’s money; and we are 
resolved to give it up—if you will consent.” 

“ Why—have you thought what you’re asking? Your mother, 
you know, she’s that soft and that fond of George, as she’d give him 
her skin, or the two eyes out of her head. Ah, she would! and then 
say as it was he was to be pitied for having a blind wife. What 
differences there is in women !” added Mr. Cudberry contemplatively. 
“ But as for you, you know,” he resumed, more briskly, “it’s a horse 
of another colour. You ain’t bound to give up your fortin’—’tis 
but a little bit o’ money, but still all you’ve got to look to—nor 
nobody wouldn’t think o’ blaming you if you didn’t.” 

« As tor blame or praise, Uncle Cudberry—the blame or praise of 
people who know little about us and care less—I have made up my 
mind not to take that into consideration at all.” 

“ Ah! well, my lass, 1 don’t know but what you’re in the right 
of it. It’s the principle I’ve acted on—not quite all my life, I won’t 
say, but for many a long year past—and I found it answer. You 
do what suits yourse/f. The world’ll come round to it in the long 
run. As for the talk and jabber o’ fools, it’s like my neighbour Sir 
George’s cussing and swearing;—it don’t hurt no man’s crops, 
that don’t!” 

“ Then, Uncle Cudberry 4 

“ Only—only you must be cock-sure as what you’re doing «ill 
suit yourself! There’s the main point. Folks make terrible mis- 
takes in haste, and repent ’em at leisure.” 

I repeated all my arguments with what patience I could muster, 
and then Mr. Cudberry began to talk in his turn. 

The hours were passing, and my father would return home, and 
my mother would be awaiting me with wearing anxiety. But it was 
vain to hope to spur Mr. Cudberry’s mind to quicken its cautiously 
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slow pace. It was vain to hope to check his tedious iteration by the 
assurance that I had already perceived and considered the objections 
he presented to me, and that they had not availed to shake my reso- 
lution. It was vain to hope to gather from his voice, or his face, 
or even from his words, what impression I had made on him—what 
likelihood there was of his consenting to my petition. I forcibly 
controlled my quivering nerves, which would have prompted me to 
I know not what demonstrations of impatient excitement, and sat 
still, and held my tongue. 

At length I began to discern a little light—a little dim ray, that 
faintly struggled through the semi-opaque medium of Uncle Cudberry’s 
speech and manner. In coming to make my appeal to him | had 
not reckoned on finding him lenient to my father, sympathetic with 
my mother, or indulgent towards my own strong wish in the matter ; 
but I had founded some hope upon a trait which I knew to bea 
strongly-marked one in the old man’s character—family pride. 
Oddly as it manifested itself, I well knew the feeling to exist in his 
breast; and to be—next to his love of power, and of money as 
power—the feeling which most nearly approached to a passion in 
him. He was clannish. His wife’s relations, even to quite distant 
cousins, were included in his conception of “the family.” Furness 
of Water-Eardley had been an honoured name in our county for 
generations, otherwise he would never have chosen one of that stock 
to be his wife. Of the greatness of his own ancestors he had an idea 
which I believe would signally have amazed many of his grandee 
neighbours, could they have conceived its existence. But Uncle 
Cudberry’s pride was of a very self-sufficing kind, and required no 
audience. It partook, moreover, of the eccentricity and disdain for 
polite appearances which had grown up during a long life passed 
chiefly in rustic seclusion and amongst dependants and inferiors. 

Gradually, as I have said, he allowed a glimmer of his intentions 
to become apparent. 

“ You’re of age, you know—a woman grown, nota babby. You 
know, or might know, what it is you’re asking. J can’t be held 
responsible like as if you was a child; or a giddy, vain, feather 
headed thing like the most o’ the lasses. You’ve got sense and 
resolution. Better for your poor mother if she’d ha’ had a bit 
more o’ your sort o’ stuff in her. But that’s the Furness blood— 
never without a bit o’ mettle. Though maybe,” added Mr. Cudberry, 
with a shrewd glance from his bead-black eyes into my face, “ maybe 
it takes a wrong turn now and then, as in George’s case. If my 
wife’s nephew George had put his mettle into—growing wheat say, 
or mangold-wurzel (I doubt George’s is but poor wheat-land, most 
on it), or even kept steady to prize beasts, why things would ha’ 
gone very different. But he’s Furness of Water-Eardley, and— 
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*twould be a crying shame in the county side for him to smash up 
like a poor peddling little counter-skipping Jack of a Horsingham 
tradesman, as can no more tell you who his great- -grandfather was, 
than I can say what my great-grandson will be!” 

“They talked of the Bankruptcy Court,” said I, not without a 
touch of stratagem—woman’s cunning, it is called in books !—cun- 
ning being a weapon never used by men (in war or otherwise), when 
they are indubitably strong enough to do without it. But my cun- 
ning was not of a verv deep or finished sort. That inner, superior 
“me,” the conscience that watched my actions and motives, pitilessly 
spoilt the effect of the stroke by making me blurt out, “ But I don’t 
in my heart believe it would come to that, even without giving up 
the settlement. If we could not pay over the capital in a lump, we 
could, and would, devote the income; and creditors would not push 
us and press us beyond bearing. But still———” 

“ Ah! and who’s to guarantee the expenditure of a penny of the 
income on paying of debts? Why, child, there might come more 
race-horses, more Horsingham stakes, more strokes of luck, good 
or bad. And would come! Best make a clean sweep, and get George 
off to Scotland, or wherever it be. Bankruptey Court! Damn the 
Bankruptcy Court !” 

I knew that I had gained my point. 

Not yet, though, was I allowed to depart. There was to be no flush 
of victory, no return, in the heat of triumph, to solace poor mother’s 
trembling heart. Uncle Cudberry had much more to say—or, 
rather, to say the same things many more times—before he distinctly 
gave the consent which I had been sure of long ago. 

At length he did give it;—-not indeed quite explicitly, but 
in terms which were sufficiently unmistakable to me. ‘Well, 
Anne, I shall come in to-morrow and meet the lawyer at Water- 
Eardley, or maybe bring him out to your father’s with me. I shall 
have a good deal to say tohim. And I mustn’t get myse/f into a 
hobble, you understand. I must be clear in the eye of the law. 
That’s on’y fair and just.” Such was his fashion of agreeing to the 
request that had been made to him. 

“ Thank you, Uncle Cudberry, with all my heart!” I cried. “And 
mother will thank you too.” 

“ You’re not a common kind of lass,” he answered, looking at me 
curiously. ‘ You’re as pleased now as if I had given you a fortin’, 
*stead o’ helping you to make away with ’un. Some folks might 
call you a fool for your pains,—and wil/, you may take your oath. But 
I don’t. No; I’ve the name of being a close-fisted old chap. I 
know how folks talk of me; nobody better. But I tell ye what, I’d 
rather at any time of my life have married a woman as could give 
up her bit o’ cash for the honour of her family,—ah, and have took 
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her without a farthing,—than I’d have had the biggest heiress in 
the land, if she came of a bad stock and had low notions! No; J 
don’t think you a fool, Anne Furness.” 

I was anxious to be gone homeward with my news. Mr. Cud- 
berry did not again offer to take me into the house, but he insisted 
that I should have some refreshment. He would order Daniel to get 
ready the “‘sociable,” and meanwhile he would himself bring me 
some wine and some food, if I would wait there in the barn. He 
would take no denial; and all I could obtain was his promise that 
Daniel should be ordered to make what speed he could in bring- 
ing the vehicle round for me. 

It was strange to me to wait alone in the great barn, watching 
Mr. Cudberry striding away on such an errand, and actually—yes, 
actually hurrying his pace! It was stranger still, to see him come 
back in a very brief space of time, carrying a covered basket on one 
arm, and a bottle of wine under the other, and to hear him press 
me to eat a bit of cold fowl, and to drink some of the wine he had 
brought, with really hospitable warmth. He had forgotten nothing. 
There was bread and salt, and a bright glass goblet, into which he 
poured some of the pale yellow wine. ‘“ This,” said he, very delibe- 
rately closing and then opening one eye, without stirring any other 
muscle of his face—which was his manner of winking—is neither 
cowslip nor raisin, my lass. This here is old sherry, as has been 
more than thirty years in my cellar. It’s as good a glass of pale 
sherry as is to be had in this county. You take a sup. Water? 
No; hang me, if you do! The missis’s vintages are good enough 
to be drowned—tihis is meant to be drunk. If you want a drink o’ 
water, take a drink o’ water; but you don’t have none o’ my old 
East India sherry with it;—not a sup! I hate waste, and that 
would be waste with a vengeance !” 

I ate and drank very willingly, and should have enjoyed my meal, 
being healthy and hungry and tired, had it not been for my 
impatience to be gone. At length I heard the sound of wheels. 
Daniel had been ordered to await me at the last stile that gave 
aceess from the farm to the high-road. Mr. Cudberry insisted on 
accompanying me across the fields, and on seeing me into the vehicle. 

“Good-bye, Uncle Cudberry. You will come to-morrow ?” 

“T will come to-morrow. Drive Miss Furness home to Water- 
Eardley, and take care of her, Dan’l.” 

As I waved my hand to him out of the sociable, he took off his 
felt hat, and stood bareheaded in the sunshine, looking after me 
until I was out of sight. 
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Locic, DEDUcTION, AND InDuction. Two Volumes. By ALEXANDER BAIN. 
Lengmans, 1870. 


Tue study of Logic in this country seems to be receiving a new impetus. 
For although it is certain that there has long existed a want of good manuals, 
bringing the results of latest research within the reach of the ordinary student, 
the fact that thisewant has but recently made itself effectively felt, is itself a 
sign of the increased energy of interest now directed tothe subject. More than 
one of these publications—we refer especially to the manuals of Mr. Fowler, 
Mr. Jevons, and Mr. Bain—have points of interest for others than candidates 
for examinations; and although we confine ourselves here to the last-named 
work, we hope to return by-and-by to a wider survey of the main problems 
of the science, as presented in the recent expositions we have received. 

Of Mr. Bain’s treatise it may be said, that its value lies scarcely less in its 
expansion and elaboration of the subject-matter, than in its improvement of 
the expository form. Although Mr. Mill’s reconstruction of the science serves 
as the rough plan of the edifice, the details are worked out in a characteris- 
tically independent spirit. In some, and by no means subordinate, points, 
divergence from Mr. Mill’s views is openly announced; whilst, in others, there 
is so much new in the enunciation and illustration, as to render it a real con- 
tribution to the growth of the science. At the same time, the well-known 
sharpness of outline and squareness of form in Mr. Bain’s style, though not 
without their drawbacks, are eminently fitted for didactic purposes. The first 
part of the treatise expounds the ordinary Syllogistic Logic, and discusses from 
Mr. Mill’s stand-point the value of the Syllogism as the normal type of reason- 
ing, and its relation to induction. The reference of the distinctions between 
Singular and General Names, Positive and Negative, to the psychological 
principles named by Mr. Bain Consciousness of Agreement, and Conscious- 
ness of Difference, is an addition which is characteristic of the psychologist. 
The more subtle distinction between Things and Properties, Subjects and 
Attributes, is not probed so unflinchingly to its psychological root, although 
its true nature is implied in the definition of the concrete given in the Intro- 
duction, where, after asserting the Individual to be nothing but ‘“‘an aggrega- 
tion of many generalized impressions,” he adds, that these ‘‘must be such as 
to give it a definite or special character, instead of leaving it indefinite or 
common.” ‘The tree that I now look at, is individualized by a concurrence 
of properties never realised before; or, if not by such concurrence itself, by its 
surroundings of time and place.” A similar kind of thorough-going dissection 
places the relation of the Notion to the Proposition in clear light. Many 
notions have more than one feature or property in common, and so far resemble 
propositions which always imply a conjunction of properties. In this case, the 
distinction ‘‘no longer turns upon the number of common properties, but upon 
the manner of expressing their conjunctions. In the class, the conjunction of 
the properties in a group is assumed; there is no question raised as to whether 
they are conjoined. In the proposition, this is treated as open to doubt, and the 
doubt is met by a positive assurance.” 
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Coming now to the verata questio of the underlying principle or axiom of the 
Syllogism, we find Mr. Bain, in spite of Mr. Mill’s destructive onslaught, 
retaining the time-honoured dictum, modified, however, by allowing more 
dignity to the Minor Premiss, thus: ‘‘ Whatever is true of a whole class 
(class indefinite, fixed by connotation), is true of whatever thing can be affirmed 
to come under or belong to the class.” Mr. Bain supposes this form of the 
axiom to be free from Mr. Mill’s criticism, that it does nothing but define a 
class. Without attempting here to estimate this difficult problem, we may 
just point out that Mr. Bain’s view seems far more consistent with Mr. Mill’s 
own chapter on the Functions and Value of the Syllogism. The form of the 
axiom adopted by Mr. Mill, ‘‘ Things which co-exist with the same thing co- 
exist with one another,” has always seemed to us to invest the syllogistic pro- 
cess with the dignity of real inference from the known to the unknown, though 
it is plainly Mr. Mill’s object to denude it of this value. Yet, on the other 
hand, we think Mr. Bain’s view of the ultimate basis of the syllogistic principle 
may be deemed by many to err in the same direction, and provoke a similar cri- 
ticism. ‘‘The Dictum,” he says, ‘‘is not a mere rule of consistency, . . it isa 
mediate process, and the mediation has to be justified by an appeal to the facts. 
As far as proof goes, it resembles in character the second form above given 
—‘ Things co-existing with the same thing, co-exist,’ and the mathematical 
axiom—‘ Things equal to the same thing, are equal.’ All the three principles 
stand upon the same foundation ; some philosophers refer them to intuition, 
others to experience; but the mode of proof for one is the mode for all. 
Nobody would accept even so obvious an inference as, ‘Men are mortal: 
kings are men: kings are mortal,’ without first verifying upon examples the 
peculiar kind of transition involved.” There are probably those who would 
still contend that the fact of the conclusion’s being implicitly contained in two 
propositions, instead of in one (as in Immediate Inference), does not render it 
less'a process of merely ordering our conceptions according to the law of con- 
sistency as opposed to real inference. In fact, Mr. Bain, following Sir W. 
Hamilton and other logicians, reckons the Hypothetical Syllogism a case of 
immediate or apparent inference; though here, too, the conclusion contradicts, 
not one premiss, but two. Taken together, the whole question here raised 
really turns on the point whether the conclusion of the syllogism is érepdéy tt 
Tav Keyevwv, as Aristotle asserts, that is, a bond fide new assertion, or merely 
the explicit declaration of an affirmation necessarily implied in the premises, 
and capable of being detected there @ priori. 

The second part, on Inductive Logic, is, as we might have anticpated, more 
clearly affiliated to Mr. Mill’s treatise. After the meaning of an Ultimate Uni- 
formity, or Law of Nature, has been defined, and its varieties classified, the 
pre-eminent importance of Causation, in a logical aspect, is powerfully exhibited. 
“Causation is singular,” says Mr. Bain, “in providing a comprehensive uni- 
formity, which may be appealed to deductively for all cases. The Uniformities of 
Co-existence (independent of Causation) can be proved only piece-meal: . . no 
one assists us to prove another. .... The same defect, strange as it may 
sound, attaches to the Uniformities of Quantity, based on the relations of 
Equality and Inequality. ‘The certainty of the mathematical axioms, is a 
certainty due to their easy and thorough verification, one by one; not to their 
falling under any uniformity more comprehensive than themselves.” ‘To this 
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system, or consensus of Uniformities, then, out of which Inductive Logic 
springs, our author now passes. A notable addition to the exposition of 
Causation is effected by the recognition of the new aspect given it by the 
discovery of the Law of the Conservation of Force. By this means we are able 
to analyse every case of causal antecedence into two elements, the transfer or 
redistribution of a certain amount of energy or moving power, and the collo- 
cation of the materials engaged. The determination of these collocations grows 
more difficult as we rise from the simple Mechanical Forces, to the combinations 
of Mechanical and Moiecular Forces manifesting themselves in the living body. 
Whilst welcoming this first step towards the incorporation into Logical Method 
of what is doubtless the grandest generalization of modern science, we trust 
our author will go still further in the same direction, and modify the Canons 
of Induction to accord with the new view of sequent phenomena. It would not 
be difficult to show that the Law of the Persistence of Force might become the 
basis of a method of discovering, not only the antecedent of a phenomenon when 
it comes into being, but also its consequent, its new appearance as a mode of 
transformed force, when it ceases to be. Perhaps, too, the truth that Force 
or Energy, in this connection, is nothing but the name of groups of phenomena, 
and implies no assumption of a nouminal entity, might with advantage preface 
this part of the exposition. 

The setting forth of the Experimental Methods and the other matters falling 
under Induction need not detain us, and we may pass on to the subject of 
Definition, to which Mr. Bain has given, great prominence. The methods 
of defining may, according to his view, just as those of reasoning, be reduced 
tocanons. All Definition must ultimately rest on generalization, or a dis- 
covery of resemblances among the things falling under the name or notion; and 
in order to compass it most efficiently, we must assemble first a widely selected 
group of objects having the connoted property, and then (since all knowledge 
implies Consciousness of Agreement and of Difference or Contrast) a similar 
group of objects haying the opposed or contrasting property. ‘‘ The notion of 
Straightness, for example, is thoroughly set forth by placing a series of straight 
objects (of all varieties in other properties) side by side with a series of bent, 
curved, or crooked objects.” Every notion may in this way be more accurately 
detined by contrasting it with its usual opposite, the species of the same genus 
from which it is familiarly distinguished. Thus Chemical Combination is 
defined by the help of other modes of combination, mechanical mixture, and 
solution. No reader of Plato need be reminded how venerable a plan of arriving 
at the true contents of a notion (to speak in the German fashion) is hero 
formulated; but though so familiar a process, we think its logical recognition 
in a Positive and a Negative Method well deserves attention. In conclusion, 
we can only just refer to the completeness Mr. Bain gives to his work by 
illustrating so fully the applications of Logical Theory in the Method of the 
various sciences. All that is characteristic in the notions and definitions, 
axioms and reasonings of the principal material and moral sciences is here 
presented to our view; and the student of Logic who is fortunate enough to 
begin his subject with an extensive scientific culture, will now be able to retrace 
the Logician’s own course from the actual operations of the reasoning mind in 
scientific discovery to the formulated rationale of those operations in Logical 
Theory. JAMES SULLY. 
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THE reprint of Mr. Hutton’s Essays,1 most of which appeared some years ago 
in the National Leview, affords the reader a far better opportunity of arriving 
at a true estimate of Mr. Hutton’s extraordinary critical sagacity and pene- 
trating acumen than could have been obtained by the desultory study of 
occasional papers. The very character of the topics, as they appear side by 
side, is an index to the peculiar and remarkable mode in which Mr. Hutton’s 
mind works. Theology of the most profound and metaphysical cast, philosophy 
and politics the most comprehensive and humane, a literary and poetical interest 
the most affectionate and absorbing, are each in turn presented or involved in 
the different essays throughout Mr. Hutton’s volumes. Mr. Hutton has the 
advantage, in all he writes, to be possessed of a strict positive view of the 
universe and of human life. The certainty of this possession suffices to give 
him intensity and courage, but does not, as it would and does with smaller 
men, result in anything approaching to intolerance or unsympathetic repulsion. 
The most enthusiastic yotaries of Goethe and Shelley will scarcely allege that 
Mr. Hutton has misunderstood their heroes, or failed to do complete honour to 
their most characteristic merits, far apart as Mr. Hutton is himself from 
inclining to the views or sentiments he most bitterly rejects or denounces. 
Some of the psychological criticisms in these volumes are almost masterpieces 
of art in themselves. Thus Goethe is described as moulding himself with such 
flexible mind to everything he studied, that he caught, not only the existing 
present, but the state which had just preceded, and the state which would 
follow. He had no gift for experimental science. He did not even believe in 
laws of nature, that did not make themselves felt on the living surface of things. 
As to Goethe’s Conversations with Eckermann, Mr. Hutton notices that 
‘*he flows round his disciple like an atmosphere, looks into you at every pore, 
and enyelops you in such a calm wide mist of wisdom, that you can only say 
what he means you to say, aslong as you breathe that atmosphere.” Mr. 
Hutton complains of Shelley that he was a pure idealist. There was no 
moulding, no subduing, no conquering element in the Beauty he worshipped. 
It conquered by passive fascination alone, not by any inherent dominating 
force. There was no inherent strength in his conception of beauty. Ie abstracted 
it from the world, instead of impressing or imposing it on it. These volumes 
contain a most interesting study of George Eliot and her works, and of 
Nathaniel Hawthorne and his; also a very remarkable analysis of the qualities 
of Mr. Browning’s poetry. He is said to have no moods, but ‘‘ his mind seems 
to leap at once from its centre to its surface, without passing through the 
middle states which lie between the spirit and the senses,” and his ix:terpreting 
intellect is said to have gained through this hiatus in his imagination. 


In a series of Essays, originally published before the commencement of the 


(1) “Essays, Theological and Literary.” By Richard Holt Hutton, M.A. In Two 
Vols. Strahan. 1871. 
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present war, Captain Brackenbury! investigated, as by anticipation, many of 
the military and political topics to which that war has now given the most 
serious significance. Among the more out-of-the-way matters discussed in 
this volume, haying a special bearing on the reconstitution of the British army, 
the chapters on the Russian and the American military systems are the most 
novel and important. In the Russian army, the policy of the Czar has been to 
fuse Poles, Lithuanians, Great Russians, White Russians, and Russines, into 
a common whole, so that there is but one army, with the same modern history 
and the same aspirations. The Russian soldier is as Russian as the Jew is 
Jewish. The Cossacks, a thoroughly Russian institution, are of great military 
value. They are partly regular, partly irregular troops. They are hand- 
somely dressed, well mounted, and form a fine body of soldiers. The Cossack 
tribes—emigrants from other parts of Russia so long ago that nothing certain 
is known about most of them—haye free democratic constitutions, and retain 
their freedom on condition of giving military service when called upon. Captain 
Brackenbury believes that the perfect discipline and patriotic temper that 
pervades the wholly heterogeneous mass of the Russian army, the laborious 
efforts that are being made to improve the artillery, to fortify all the weak 
places, to perfect the system of railways, and to reconstruct the whole military 
institutions on a system of universal service, like the Prussian—all point to 
Russia’s becoming shortly the greatest military Power in Europe. Her weak 
point is Poland, and here are her artificial defences, while the national feeling 
of the Poles is likely to grow weaker year by year. Captain Brackenbury 
describes with much sympathetic admiration the American military system, as 
exemplified in the organisation of the militia of the State of New York in the 
year 1862. All men between the ages of eighteen and forty-five are liable to 
be called out, except persons in the army and navy and the volunteer forces, 
clergymen, public officers, Quakers, teachers, students, idiots, lunatics, paupers, 
habitual drunkards, and persons convicted of infamous crimes. Two classes 
are formed, the first including persons between the ages of eighteen and thirty, 
the second those between thirty and forty-five. These two classes constitute 
the Militia Reserve, the militia force itself being raised from the reserve by 
volunteering, or conscription if necessary. The organised militia is known as 
the ‘‘ National Guard,” and consists of thirty-two brigades, or a hundred and 
twenty-eight regiments and battalions, of ten companies each. A company 
must not have less than thirty-two men, or more than a hundred. The whole 
body is organised according to strictly popular and democratic principles. 
Captain Brackenbury, in applying the foreign lessons to England, notices that 
the general regulations of the New York Militia represent an organisation 
somewhat between the English Militia and Volunteers, but the State autho- 
rities have more power over the ‘‘ National Guard” than that placed in the 
hands of our English officers. Whether the country decides upon submitting 
to a general liability for service, or retains the principle of individual volunteer- 
ing, the system (says Captain Brackenbury) must clearly be voluntary. In the 
one case, every man decides for himself; in the other, as in America, the Legis- 
lature decides for the whole. In either case, whatever men are needed might 
be ready at a moment's notice were sufficient powers given to a competent and 


(1) ‘Foreign Armies and Home Reserves.” By Captain C. B. Brackenbury, R.A. 
London: Chapman and Hall. 1871. 
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carefully criticised public authority. It is to be remembered that the actual 
men to be drawn from by the English Government in case of emergency are 
more numerous than is generally supposed. The regular army, including the 
local forces in India, amounts to upwards of 350,000. There are reserves, home 
and colonial, including volunteers, amounting to 370,000 trained men. There 
are forces liable to be called forth without new legislation, including the 
‘trained bands,” 580,000. The total is, 1,300,000 men. 


There is no better way of studying the features, physical and moral, of a 
great war than by concentrating attention upon some one of the leading places 
or centres of interest with which a large measure of the most characteristic 
features of the war have associated themselves. Metz is eminently such a place 
and centre, and Mr. G. J. Robinson,! Special Correspondent of the Manchester 
Guardian, has published an account of his whole experience during the siege. 
Mr. Robinson gives an interesting account of the history of Metz from the days 
when the Mediomatrici, a tribe of the Belgic Gauls, settled there, and the 

tomans subsequently occupied the city, under the name of Divodurum. Mr. 
Robinson evidently believes firmly in the alleged treachery of Marshal Bazaine, 
and much of the evidence he produces as to the resources in the place at the 
last, the bad economy in the management of provisions, the secrecy and reserve 
of the commanders, certainly tells very unfavourably against those responsible. 
The story of the close of the siege, given in the chapters Jn extremis, is pathetic 
in the highest degree. 





Among the curious and anomalous antagonisms which the present war has 
brought to the surface, not the least remarkable are displayed in the floating 
pamphlets on both sides, by which writers in every class of society—French., 
German, and English—have tried to gain an ear for their feverish, and most 
often, very quaint speculations. Dr. Petavel-Olliff,? ‘Doctor in Theology,” 
writes quite a touching appeal to the Emperor of Germany, reminding him 
that, if he attempts to annex the coveted provinces, he will find arrayed against 
him the vested rights of a million and a-half of electors, the whole of France, 
the democratic principle, and the public opinion of the world, ready to charge 
him with an outrage on the human conscience. France, aided by revolutionary 
spirits in Germany itself, by England, by the United States, will one day lead 
hin to deplore the abuse of his early triumphs, and pray for peace at the hands 
of that very republic to which now the boon of peace is relentlessly refused. The 
Hon. Grantley I’. Berkeley,3 on the other hand, calling himself ‘‘ one of the 
English aristocracy, a soldier, and a gentleman,” says that never yet has the 
world seen such an example of the true nature of republicanism, nor has it ever 
before had the real beast at large, and roaring in restless and mischievous power? 
over the expiring and starving hordes of a deccived and a prostrated people. 


Whatever other advantages Mr. Darwin’s speculations have carried in their 


(1) “The Fall of Metz.” By G. J. Robinson, Special Correspondent to the Jai- 
chester Guardian. London: Bradbury, Evans, and Co. 1871. 

(2) “Lettre & sa Majesté le roi de Prusse.’’ Par E. Petavel-Olliff. Londres. 1870. 

(3) “A Pamphlet on the French and Prussian War.’ By the Hon. Grantley F. 
Berkeley. London: Ridgway. 1871. 
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train that of stimulating research and whetting curiosity is one of the most, 
unquestionable. Mr. St. George Mivart! writes a work on the “ Genesis of 
Species,’ the results of diligent physiological and geological 
investigations, haying for their purpose, not a refutation of Mr. Darwin’s argu- 
ments as wholly inconclusive, but an exhibition of the facts, indicating that 
Mr. Darwin’s final position may need considerable qualification, even if, in 
some parts, it must not be wholly abandoned. Mr. St. George Mivart handles 
a subject peculiarly provocative of an intemperate demeanour, with a coolness 
and honesty that much enhances the interest of a work in itself abounding in 
valuable materials. The direct object of the book is to establish, through an 
assemblage of carefully-selected facts, that the incipient stages of useful 
structures cannot be sufficiently accounted for on the theory of Natural Selection 
alone, and that this theory fails to account for the co-existence of closely 
similar structures of diverse origin ; that, again, there are grounds for thinking 
that specific differences may be developed suddenly instead of gradually, and 
that species have definite, though very different, limits to their variability. As 
a proof of the last position, Mr. Darwin’s own admissions as to reversion and as 
to the sterility of certain species when crossed, are quoted against him. It is 
alleged that the curious instances of reversion alluded to in Mr. Darwin’s 
‘‘Animals and Plants under Domestication ” tell in favour of a limited 
variability, while the cases of non-reversion do not contradictit. It is observed 
that Mr. Darwin gives no clear case in which mongrel animals, descended from 
the same undoubted species, have been persistently infertile inter se, nor any 


clear case in which hybrids between animals, generally admitted to be distinct 


species, have been continuously fertile inter se. Again, as to the time needed 
to produce the development of the animal kingdom claimed by Mr. Darwin’s 
theory, Mr. Mivart calculates that it would require 25,000,000 years for the 
deposition of the stratas down to and including the Upper Silurian. If then, 
he argues, the evolutionary work done during this deposition represents, as 
it must be admitted to do, only a hundredth part of the sum total, it would 
require 2,500,000,000 years for the complete development of the whole animal 
kingdom. ‘‘ Even ono quarter of this, however, would far exceed the time 
which physics and astronomy seem able to allow for the completion of the 
process.” 

The Amsterdam Exhibition of Domestic Economy, held in the year 1869, 
and opened on the 15th of July in that year, was an event of sufficient social 
importance to justify a more elaborate and attractive account of its main results 
than could be gained from what is to many the tedious study of a Parliamentary 
Blue-book. Such an account Mr. Hovell Thurlow? has provided the English 
people with, under the rather misleading title of ‘‘ Trades’ Unions Abroad, and 
Hints for Home Legislation.” A very small portion of the entire work is, in 
fact, devoted to the evidence presented at the exhibition as to trades’ unions 
properly so called, and the suggestions for ‘‘ home legislation” are the minutest 
and most shadowy possible. Mr. Thurlow does little more than deprecate the 


(1) “On the Genesis of Species.” By St. George Mivart, F.R.S. London: Macmillan. 

(2) “'Trades’ Unions Abroad and Hints for Home Legislation : reprinted from a Report 
on the Amsterdam Exhibition of Domestic Economy.” By the Hon. J. J. Hovell 
Thurlow. London: Harrison. 1870. 
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excesses to which some of the members of certain English unions unhappily 
committed themselves for a time, and express a modest hope that the legislature, 
in legalising trades’ unions as such, will not treat them as superior to the 
criminal code, nor neglect to provide stringent legal enactments to limit and 
define the laws of arbitrary rule, thus rendering impossible future repetitions of 
the rattening and picketing systems. The matters of investigation at the 
Amsterdam Exhibition were of the greatest possible interest, as bearing on the 
welfare and improvement of the artizan and agricultural classes of the com- 
munity. They were such as houses, furniture, and houschold necessaries ; 
clothing, food, mechanics’, farm labourers’, gardeners’, and other tools and 
implements; means for moral, and intellectual development, and reports, 
statutes, rules, and regulations of associations for promoting the well-being of 
the working-classes. It was under this last head that societies—co-operative, 
loan, and trading—were enabled to communicate the degree of their success, 
and the modes of attaining it. Societies, as they are called abread, ‘‘ of con- 
sumption,” that is co-operative stores, are said to have hitherto found most 
favour in Great Britain, socicties of ‘‘ production” in France, and societies of 
‘‘ credit” are said to be ubiquitous wherever the German tongue is spoken. In 
Belgium, all three are found; but in the sister kingdom of the Netherlands, 
the first and third alone, and that in limited though augmenting numbers. 
The author strongly recommends trades’ unions and co-operative associations 
to make stringent rules for the discouragement of marriage at the age of thirty 
or thirty-five years in default of ascertained means of support. 


The movement in favour of the electicn of women on the recently constituted 
London School Board derived no small impulse from the special ability and 
address of the actual female candidates who appeared in the ficld. Mrs. Wil- 
liam Grey" has published three of the Addresses she delivered in the course of her 
candidature for the division of Chelsea. Her arguments afforded a good speci- 
men of the sort of reasoning which, when thoroughly apprehended, as the time 
of the elections drew nigh, produced so great and fruitful an impression on the 
minds of the electors. Mrs. Grey argues that the Board could not be com- 
plete without women to represent the mothers, as men would represent the 
fathers. There were girls to be educated as well as boys, and women had 
acquired more experience and practical ability in teaching, at the least children, 
than men had. For one man, nota teacher by profession, who had given much 
of his attention to teaching or to the superintendence of teaching, there were 
many women who had done so. The matter, again, of popular education 
indicated the claims of women to take part in it. Women were needed to see 
that schoolmistresses were competent to teach common domestic duties, the 
properties of food, the elements of cooking, the arts of private life, over which 
it never could be claimed that the male sex had any exclusive, even if it had a 
concurrent, jurisdiction. 


There is no place in the world where so many incongruous objects of interest 
are hustled together, and where such widely different periods of history are 
brought to mind at one view, 2s Rome. Travellers, painters, poets, and histo- 

(1) “Three Addresses of Mrs. William Grey in the Borough of Chelsea, with a 
Speech by William Grove, Esq., Q.C., F.R.S.” London: W. Ridgway. 1871. 
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rians have laboured in each successive age to impart to others something of the 
conflicting and bizarre nature of their own impressions, yet generally with the 
loss of some precious elements, or the undue prominence of certain features pecu- 
liarly interesting to themselves. Mr. William W. Story’s! ‘“‘ Roba di Roma,” of 
which the sixth edition is now reached, is an almost unique specimen of a work 
doing for the reader at home very much what an actual traveller on the spot, 
not without curiosity, imagination, and competent knowledge, would do for 
himself. The whole of the actual Rome of to-day, or rather of November last, 
is painted at full length, with its traffic, its festivals, its births, deaths, and 
marriages, its markets, streets, Campagna, its games, its priests, and its Jews. 
In describing each part of the picture, no ancient memory, grave or gay, is 
left out of account, no piece of pageantry, with its heroic or ecclesiastical or 
princely surroundings, is unrecorded, no corrupt custom or antiquated cere- 
monial fails to find its place. In describing the ‘‘Mimes and Masks” of 
modern Rome, Mr. Story notices that the peculiar characteristic of the Roman 
dialect, as of the Roman humour, is its satire. It abounds in proverbial utter- 
ances, in transferred phrases, in odd similes and metaphors, in vivid imper- 
sonations, and satirical nicknames of persons and things. Consonants are mis- 
placed, grammar upset, and words are often ludicrously mispronounced ; ‘“ but 
there is a sharpness and wit in their idiomatic speech which stings and tickles.” 
The climate of Rome has greatly changed since the imperial days. Many 
theories have been invented to account for the malaria in the Campagna. It 
seems now to be agreed on all hands that the true remedy for it is to be sought 
in cultivation, drainage, and population. ‘The only hope for the Pontine marshes 
is said to be the ‘‘ united assault by a mighty army of labourers, backed by 
government, and enforced by millions of money.” If an army of 100,000 


labourers could be turned into it together, and directed by science, without 
regard to the prime expense, ‘‘ the foul fiend who shakes his foggy mantle of 
fever over the country, might be driven out of his stronghold.” Mr. Story, in 
introducing this new edition of his work to the public, notices that the former 
editions were during the last two years persistently stopped at the custom- 
house, on the avowed ground that the miraculous Bambino of Ara Ceeli was 


mentioned with disrespect in its pages. Owing to the abolition of the censor- 
ship of the press under the new Government, this objection will no longer 
prevail, and travellers will be enabled to carry it into the city with them. 


The publication of a highly improved form of legal text-book, dealing with 
one of the most technical and artificial, not to say unattractive departments of 
a legal system, in a way which gives complete satisfaction both to the logical 
faculty and the requirements of literary taste, is an event which, at the present 
moment, is one of no small public importance. Such a work is Mr. Dicey’s 
‘*Tieatise on the Rules for the Selection of the Parties to an Action.”? The 
mode in which the subject is handled does what every good text-book on law 
ought to do, that is, pave the rugged path intervening between the present state 
of the written sources of English law and the future one when the law is codified 
or digested. The rule is placed first in clear and unambiguous terms. Ex- 


(1) “Roba di Roma” By William W. Story. Sixth Edition, with Additions. Lon- 
don: Chapman and Hall. 1871. 

(2) “A Treatise on the Rules for the Selection of the Parties to an Action.” By A. 
V. Dicey, Esq. London: Maxwell. 1870. 
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planations, examples, exceptions, subordinate rules and unsolved questions, 
are then appended in order, with strict reference to the state of the law in all 
its departments, as most recently settled by positive decision or statute. Per- 
haps it may be open to question whether it is advisable, even for passing con- 
venience in the present, to take a mere technicality of procedure as a ground 
and starting-point for an entire redistribution of the legal system, and whether 
the doing so does not tend to perpetuate the prevalent indisposition in England 
to systematic principles of making and administering law. 


Hugh Miller! was eminently one of those eccentric, capricious, and almost un- 
accountable geninses, whose life is well worth writing carefully, both for pur- 
poses of mere psychological curiosity and of instruction. Mr. Bayne publishes 
the two volumes of the ‘‘ Life and Letters of Hugh Miller,” which, taken together 
with the autobiographical work, ‘‘ My Schools and Schoolmasters,” will enable 
all the phenomena of his dazzling and comet-like existence to be made fully 
visible. Mr. Bayne’s life is perhaps over-studded with moral and quasi-philo- 
sophical reflections of the writer’s own, and the result is a certain amount 
of ponderosity and prolixity. Stone-mason, poet, newspaper-correspondent, 
sceptic, religious enthusiast, if not fanatic, and geologist, Hugh Miller’s life 
stands out amid the monotony of modern cultivation as a fascinating and 
romantic anachronism. The present volume is concerned chiefly with his 
early struggles after the death of his father, while the son was a child, with his 
strange religious struggles, his introduction to Mr. Carruthers of the Inverness 
Courier, to whom he presented himself ‘‘in the guise of a stone-mason, shy, 
taciturn, ungainly, with a quire of rugged verses in his pocket,” and with his 
earlier letters, describing, sometimes in the most imaginative and glowing 
language, the different objects which were from time to time fixing his atten- 
tion. A curious incident, arising out of the digging of a grave, is related in one 
of these letters, which affords something ofa key to, or at least illustration of, the 
almost morbid fervency of Hugh Miller’s imagination throughout his life. 
‘*The sexton raised a coffin which, though much decayed, was still entire, and 
placed it on the earth he had thrown out. I was a mere boy at the time, and 
out of a foolish curiosity, when his back was turned, I raised, with the edge 
of his spade, the lid of the coffin. The appearance of the mouldering remains 
which it contained, nothing can erase from my memory. I bare my arm, and 
look at the blue veins shining through the transparent skin—when I look and 
think that the day may not, cannot, be far distant when it shall become as 
black and mouldy as that of the skeleton, I start, for there is something in the 
contrast which removes all the accumulation of commonplace which the habit 
of hearing and speaking at second-hand of death hath cast upon that awful 
thing.” 


SHELDON AMOS. 


(1) “The Life and Letters of Hugh Miller.” By Peter Bayne, M.A. Two Vols. 
Vol. I. London: Strahan. 1871. 








